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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae ees 
WHE negotiations between the German Emperor and the 
Emperor of China have come to an end at once peaceful 
and satisfactory to the former potentate. China, to fulfil “a 
justified desire ” on the part of Germany, cedes to her a ninety- 
nine years’ lease of Kiao-chow with “all sovereign rights,” and 
especially that of erecting “ buildings ” for its protection; and 
promises, if Germany ever chooses a more convenient spot, to 
pay for all the buildings the Germans may erect, a proviso 
only to be paralleled by the rule of English law that all im- 
provements are dilapidations unless sanctioned by the free- 
holder. The extent of “ Kiao-chow” is not defined, but it 
includes the whole shore of Kiao-chow Bay, “some square 
miles ” (German miles doubtless), and the islands within it, 
as well as a further territory within which no measures may 
be taken by the Chinese without German sanction. Nothing 
whatever is said in the agreement about the niissionaries 
or that “ cathedral,” and Admiral von Diedrichs when taking 
possession issued a proclamation in which he discards all pre- 
tences. He admits that he ‘seized ” Kiao-chow under his Em- 
peror's orders, and remarks with true Junker plainness that 
all Chinese should “calculate the exigencies of the case,” when 
“they would perceive that they were too weak to resist.” Since 
the annexation the German Minister in Pekin has threatened 
to quit that capital unless the Military Commandant at Taou- 
Chow was summarily dismissed, he having menaced a German 
missionary; but though the Chinese at once “recalled” the 
Commandant, the Baron von Heyking has not departed. He 
is waiting, it is believed, until the arrival of Prince Henry. 
It is understood that the Chinese Mandarins greatly appre- 
ciate and enjoy this treatment. 


Nothing has been oflicially revealed as to the course 
which the British Government will pursue in China. It 
keems, however, to be understood that they will insist 
upon respect for the Treaties which provide that any 
privileges granted by China to one nation shall be granted 
to all. No monopoly, therefore, can be conceded either to 
Russia or Germany. They will also insist on due perform- 
ance of contracts, and have already compelled the Coreans 
toreplace Mr. McLeavy Brown as chief financial adviser. He 
had been dismissed to make room for a Russian, M. Alexieff. 
China, moreover, is very anxious that a loan of £16,000,000 
should be guaranteed by a European Power so as to reduce 








the rate of interest, and great financiers are pressing this 
course upon the British Government, which is “ carefally 
considering” the proposal. The reported occupation of Hainan 
by the French is not yet confirmed, though the Colonial party 
approves it; and the Italian Ministry has decided not to enter 
into the scramble for China. The Japanese, however, whose 
new men-of-war are not yet ready, have purchased two new 
cruisers of 9,000 tons each from the Chilians, who want 
money and are in no particular hurry for a fleet. 


The country, which had too hastily come to the conclusion 
that there was no fight left in the Dervishes, was on Monday 
astonished to learn by the Cairo telegrams that the Sirdar 
had asked for reinforcements in view of a threatened attack 
on Berber. The Government has responded to this request 
by ordering up to Halfa, where the Sirdar now is, the 1st Bat- 
talion of the Lincolnshire Regiment, the lst Battalion of the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment, the Cameron Highlanders, 
and a section of Engineers. The first detachment of troops, 
under the command of Major Simpson, started from Cairo on 
Tuesday,and a second starts to-day. The Cameron Highlanders 
will follow later. The extension of the railway to Assouan, 
which is to be opened to-day, will greatly expedite the passage 
of the troops. With the best of luck, however, we do not sup- 
pose they will be able to reach Berber, if that is their final 
destination, for a fortnight from the time they leave Cairo. 
They might conceivably get to Abu-Hamed in a week, but 
from Abu-Hamed to Berber the railway is only laid for about 
twenty miles. As we have said elsewhere, nothing could 
possibly suit us better than a Dervish attack on Berber in force. 
The place is strongly held, and no Dervish force could take 
entrenchments armed with artillery and Maxims. If, however, 
the Dervishes, instead of attacking Berber, strike simul- 
taneously at several points in the long line between Dongola 
and Berber, the situation might become embarrassing. 
Things being as they are, it is certainly just as well to 
stiffen the Egyptian army with British regiments, 


The moving of troops from Cairo more than a thousand 
miles up the Nile at once obliged the War Office to supply 
their place. This is being done by sending troops from Malta 
and other garrisons. The difficulty of getting transport 
quickly was got over by sending out torpedo-boats and other 
rapid craft from Malta to intercept the troopship ‘ Nubia,’ 
which was known to be passing up the Mediterranean on her 
way home. She was accordingly caught and brought back to 
Malta, where she took on board the Seaforth Highlanders, 
for conveyance to Egypt. The fact that there are always 
British transports coming and going in the Mediterranean, 
and usually full of troops, and that they can be diverted at 
any moment to a weak spot, is a great, though not generally 
recognised, source of strength. General Gatacre, it should be 
mentioned, has been appointed to command the British 
brigade on the Nile. General Gatacre is an officer with a 
very distinguished record. He was practically the Dictator 
of Bombay during the worst period of the Plague, and 
accomplished a most difficult task with great discretion as 
well as great firmness. 


Affairs are looking better for the Austrian Emperor. 
Cisleithan Austria does not appear greatly to mind the sus- 
pension of its Parliament, while the Legislature in Hungary 
has passed a provisional Bill extending the Ausgleich till 
June 30th by a nearly unanimous vote. M. Kossuth’s 
followers only numbered twenty. This vote is a great blow 
to the Austrian Opposition, which had calculated on the 
necessity for the Ausgleich as their lever to coerce the 
Government, and they have also, according to the well- 
informed correspondent of the Times, received hints from 
their constituents, who find that race quarrels kill trade. 
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Proposals are being made, thongh they are not yet accepted, 
for a modus vivendi between German and Czech. It is possible, 
therefore, that the festival of the Emperor’s Jubilee, which 
occurs this year, will not be interrupted by any active dis- 
contents. This is the old story once more. “ Austria” is 
always on the point of being submerged, when suddenly the 
waves recede, and there are the Hapsburgs, not very wet, 
quite serene, and so entirely at the top that there appears in 
their vast dominion to be nobody else. It is of no use to 
defeat Kaiser Francis Joseph even in battle. A minute after 
he is stronger than before, with a new army ora fresh province, 
and the old consciousness of being “‘ Caesar of the West ” and 
unapproachably first among mankind. 


During the week there have been apparently well- 
authenticated rumours that the French have occupied 
Fashoda,—a place on the White Nile considerably above 
Khartoum, but below the junction of the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
with the main stream. How the French got there we do 
not know. Private letters published this week in the French 
newspapers, written by members of a French expedition which 
is “exploring ” on the Bahr-el-Ghazel, show that the French 
have launched two boats on this affluent of the Nile. It is, 
therefore, possible that they may have gone down with the 
current to Fashoda. It is also possible that some half-French, 
half-Abyssinian force may have reached Fashoda from Obok, 
having come, that is, from the Red Sea through Menelek’s 
territory. We have pointed out elsewhere that as the French 
do not officially acknowledge the expedition, or announce the 
occupation of Fashoda, we have no locus standi for protesting. 
The French have been told in the firmest though politest 
way that we should make their occupation of any part of the 
upper valley of the Nile a casus belli. Until, however, 
we occupy the whole Nile Valley ourselves, we cannot forbid 
the visits of French semi-official scientific expeditions. The 
French are taking advantage of this fact. They probably 
argue that something may happen to England, in which case 
the scientific expeditions can become political. And even 
though England is able to enforce her claims, there is always 
the possibility that France may be able to egg on Menelek 
to take a slice of the Upper Nile for himself. The occupa- 
tion of Fashoda may mean mischief, but unless we are very 
much mistaken, it will not mean war. 


New Year’s Day is marked by the usual list of honours,— 
this time a singularly dull one. The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Halsbury, is made an Earl; Sir Horace Farquhar, the 
director of the Chartered Company of South Africa who did 
not know of the Raid when he ought to have known of it, 
receives a peerage; and so does Sir W. W. Hozier, a wealthy 
Baronet of Lanarkshire. Sir Saul Samuel, lately Agent- 
General for New South Wales; Sir F. Wigan, a hop-merchant 
of standing ; Mr. E. Lawrence, who has fought four elections 
and won one; Mr. J. W. Maclure, for twelve years a Lanca- 
shire Member; and Mr. J. C. Holder, about whom we can 
discover nothing except that he lives in Birmingham, obtain 
baronetcies. There are in addition a shoal of persons 
who receive, and doubtless deserve, Orders and knighthoods 
for official services little known to the public, and there is 
Mr. T. J. Lipton, the wealthy tea-man, whose praise is on all 
omnibuses, and who, when the Princess of Wales proposed a 
Jubilee dinner to the very poor and subscribers hung back, 
made the project possible by a gift of £25,000, He is knighted. 
What a plague the distribution of honours must be to a 
Premier. No kind of patronage is so much sought, and as he 
must choose among scores of candidates whose names he never 
heard, he necessarily depends upon “recommendations,” the 
motive of which he must often take on trust. It is remarkable, 
under these circumstances, that so few gross mistakes occur, 
though there is a legend that one gentleman received and keeps 
a baronetcy which the Minister who recommended him in- 
tended for another man of the same name. The lucky 
recipient thought himself quite worthy, and never guessed 
the blunder, which it was, of course, impossible to rectify. 


_ The Revenue is coming in in a way which must be most 
_ satisfactory to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The quarter 
just ended was £285,129 better than the corresponding quarter 
in last year, and the three quarters of the present financial 
year, taken together, are better by £2,378,474. Without 





surplus of Revenue over expenditure of some £3,000,000, it 
not more. If, as we presume is the intention, the surplus jg 
to go to India, we most strongly hope that it will be given 
as a free gift for the Famine and the Plague, and not for 
military expenditure. It appears to us to be essential to 
keep the war budgets of the two countries entirely separate, 
There will be no end to the military demands of India if the 
soldiers there think that the British taxpayer will always foot 
the bill. To pay for the Famine would be a far better arrange. 
ment in every way. It would be in the nature of charity, ang 
need not be discussed in detail. If we pay for the Frontier 
War we shall have to endure months of useless, or rather 
mischievous, discussion. 


It is the custom to assert that 1897 has been a bad year 
for trade, but according to an elaborate account published 
in the Times of Friday the statement is unfounded. The 
year has been one of prosperity in every branch of 
business, except perhaps the manufacture of chemicals, 
The “rush” of foreign goods so often described by Pro. 
tectionists as fatal to British industry has been produced 
mainly by the fact that demand has greatly surpassed supply. 
The iron trades, for example, have had a most encouraging 
year, in spite of the fact that Americans, and even Germans, 
are sending steel things here. Even the engineering strike, 
though it is severely felt by individual firms and in some 
branches of machine-making, has only limited the great 
advance which would otherwise have been perceptible in that 
manufacture. The demand is vast, and employers are discover- 
ing that they can in part dispense with very highly skilled 
labour. The supply of fresh tonnage in shipbuilding has de. 
creased by a quartermillion tons, but as it was probably in excess 
of the demand, this is not altogether an evil, the object of the 
carrying trade, as of all other trades, being not only quantity, 
but profit. It must be remembered that so long as the 
German Emperor pursues a sensational policy long contracts 
will be avoided everywhere, in fear that a political cataclysm 
may at any moment send prices to the bottom. That restless 
Sovereign may benefit Germany, but he probably costs the 
general commercial world ten millions sterling a year. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s New Year Address delivered to 
the members of the Positivist Society on Saturday last wae 
marked by his usual literary ability and bya practical wisdom 
and absence of paradox such as he has not always shown. 
His remarks as to the engineering strike were exceedingly 
pessimistic in tone. It was heartrending to those who re- 
garded Trade-Unionism still as an indispensable institution 
of healthy industry to watch the struggle. “It was the more 
melancholy in that the conflict was precipitated by aggres- 
sive action on the part of the men, who demanded 
reduced hours without reduced wages, by strikes against 
selected firms.” The demand of the men had been proved 
to be “ill-timed, and a blunder of the first magnitude.” 
It was said that Socialism had really crept into the Unions. 
If that was so it must mean the collapse of Unionism. As to 
the Army and Navy, so far from thinking that the responsible 
officials overstated their anxieties, it was obvious that they 
had not dared to express them in full. The Great Powers 
were avowedly bent on displacing us from our maritime 
supremacy, if not on breaking up our Empire. He did not 
place much reliance on the supposed strong improbability of 
all the Powers alluded to combining in an attack against us. 
“Whenever the Empire began to show signs of exhaustion 
and dissolution, it would be dealt with by all these rivals at 
once much as China was being dealt with by Europe.” That 
is sound sense, and we only wish that Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
address could have been made to a wider audience, or at any 
rate more fully reported. 


It is no exaggeration to say that we are in the throes of a 
miniature General Election. Besides the elections which are 
proceeding at York and Plymouth and in Dublin, there are 
five other seats to be filled. South-East Durham is vacant, 
owing to the death of Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, and so is 
the Cricklade division of Wiltshire, owing to the retirement 
of Professor Hopkinson. In Mid-Armagh there is also 
an election, owing to the appointment of Mr. Dunbar Barton 
as Irish Solicitor-General, but here there will probably be no 
contest. In West Marylebone the seat rendered vacant by 





being over-sanguine, then, we may count upon a realised 
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be fought. Lastly, there is the vacancy in South Wales, 
caused by Mr. Rees Davies's appointment to the Attorney- 
Generalship of the Bahamas. What will be the result of the 
‘six contests we shall not attempt to prophesy, but we note 
that the Unionists can only gain two seats, and may lose 
four, as four were previously held by Unionists. 


We regret to record that the death of Sir H. M. Havelock- 
Allan, a rumour of which reached us before we went to press 
last week, has been officially confirmed. He was visiting 
India, and, as fighting attracted him as honey attracts bees, 
he went to the frontier to inspect the Khyber Pass. Returning 
from Ali Musjid to Jamroud, he rode on in advance of his 
escort, and was “sniped” on December 30th by some Afridi 
with a rifle. His body was found by a search-party un- 
mutilated, but quite dead. A pronounced tendency to 
eccentricity deterred the War Office from giving him great 
commands, but Sir Henry is, nevertheless, a considerable loss 
to his country. He was long ago pronounced the bravest 
officer in the British Army, he had the rare quality of making 
the men under him as brave as himself, and he was hesides 
a General full of resource, who thoroughly understood war. 
His pursuit of Koer Singh, the great landholder of Behar, 
when he rode seventy miles in twenty-four hours, with a 
following of “foot soldiers who could ride,” is an incident 
still remembered in India as a wonderful feat of endurance. 
We do not like his plan for recruiting the Home Army, as it 
is a veiled conscription; but he will be greatly missed in the 
coming debates on the Army and the Indian frontier. His 
death leaves a vacancy for the south-eastern division of 
Durham. 


On Wednesday the Daily Telegraph published one of the 
most striking things, and also one of the most touching, 
ever written by Mr. Gladstone. These “Personal Recollec- 
tions of Arthur H. Hallam” are memorable not only for the 
remarkable impression they give of Hallam’s beauty and 
depth of soul, but also for the purely personal reflections in 
which Mr. Gladstone indulges. Hallam is thus described :— 
“His temper was as sweet as his manners were winning. His 
conduct was without a spot or even a speck. He was that rare 
and blessed creature, anima naturaliter Christiana. All this 
time [i.e., while at Eton] his faculties were in course of rapid, 
yet not too rapid, development. He read largely, and, though 
not superficially, with an extraordinary speed. He had no high, 
ungenial, or exclusive ways, but heartily acknowledged and 
habitually conformed to the republican equality long and 
happily established in the life of our English public schools.” 
Again, he tells us that Hallam resembled “a passing emana- 
tion from some other and less darkly chequered world.” Of 
“In Memoriam” Mr. Gladstone says that it was “surely the 
noblest monument (not excepting Lycidas) that ever was 
erected by one human being to another.” 


At the end of the article Mr. Gladstone deals in a most 
interesting way with what he calls “our wonderful 
century.” It would be difficult to describe it under any one 
common and connecting phrase. “But on the whole it has 
had for its prevailing note the abandonment and removal of 
restraints. The motto of the race has been ‘Unhand me.’ 
Emancipation and enfranchisement have been at work in all 
directions. It has had vast developments of energy outwards, 
not without consuming processes of disintegration from 
within. We have been set free from unlawful and (some- 
times) from lawful, from arbitrary, and (sometimes) from 
salutary control. I beg no question here. But as there is an 
undeniable relation between the freedom of the will and the 
devastation of the moral world, so it is evident that the great 
and sudden augmentations of liberty in a thousand forms 
places under an aggravated strain the balance which governs 
humanity both in thought and conduct.” That is very 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards modern 
democracy. Though he has done so much to carry out the 
mandate of “ Unhand me,” he never quite sympathised with 
the command. He has worked for democracy with a sense of 
fatalism rather than of conviction,—a fact which accounts for 
many of his political errors. He forgot that those who cry 
“Unhand me” are at the same time very anxious to be led, 
and led firmly. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Max O’Rell gave at the 
Birkbeck Institute an interesting lecture on “The Gospel 





of Cheerfulness,” illustrated by references to French habits 
and the French disposition. Jacques Bonhomme, the repre- 
sentative of the peasantry of France, was a small landowner, 
deeply attached to his country, his cottage, and his “three 
acres and acow.” A life of peace, contentment, and cheer- 
fulness was his ideal, and out of a population of thirty-seven 
millions in France, seven millions of people owned the land, 
while outside Paris 72 per cent. of the population owned the 
houses they lived in. The more he travelled and saw the 
world, declared Mr. Max O’Rell, the more he was convinced 
that in spite of many shortcomings, faults, and vices, the 
French were the happiest people on the earth. “A foreigner 
visiting France could not fail to be struck by the fact that 
cheerfulness was written on the faces of the people; there 
was, pervading the whole country an air of happiness and 
contentment that arose from the satisfaction of aims that 
were attainable because they were not too high.” Cheerfulness 
arose from looking at the bright side of everything. “It was 
a delightful philosophy, and that philosophy was preached in 
French family life.” There is, of course, a good deal of 
exaggeration in this view, but no doubt, taken as a whole, 
the French put cheerfulness before themselves as an ideal to 
be followed and cultivated. One cannot better what Gold- 
smith said of them over a hundred years ago :— 


“They please, are pleased ; they give, to get, esteem. 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem.” 


Some German journals are affirming that a Berlin Professor 
has discovered the “secret of sex,” the cause, that is, which 
predisposes a family to produce a majority of boys or girls. 
The secret is diet, and the law once known, the proportion of 
the sexes born in any house or nation can be regulated. The 
statement is, we fancy, one more draft on the credulity of 
mankind. St. Augustine’s answer to the astrologers, 7.e., the 
evidence to be obtained from the history of twins, applies 
also to the proportion of the sexes. If diet is the predis- 
posing cause, how does it happen that twins are often 
of opposite sexes? No doubt the general law is inexplic- 
able, except upon the theory of an overruling Will, but it 
is so absolute that in some districts of India the Govern- 
ment puts down female infanticide by fining any village in 
which the sexes are not born in the proportion known to be 
the rule throughout the world. It is said that in the Indian 
Civil Service, which keeps strict records for pension purposes, 
the proportion of daughters is too large, as it is also alleged 
to be among Jews, but in neither case is the evidence con- 
clusive. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have intervened 
in the engineering dispute by issuing an address to the clergy 
of the two Provinces, in which they express deep concern at 
the stoppage of work. “Both sides,” they say, “sustain 
heavy losses, and the money so wasted can never be replaced.” 
They cannot judge between the two sides, for though many 
sympathise with the workmen, “sympathy cannot determine 
a question of justice.” They can only, therefore, urge both 
sides to “make peace and goodwill the primary aim of all 
negotiation, and to strive for equity, and not for victory.” 
They think it their duty to urge prayer for light to see what 
is just and equitable, and recommend the following prayer to 
be read in all churches :—“ Almighty God, by Whose 
Providence all human occupations are ordained for the 
comfort of the sons of men, and to Whom all men are re- 
sponsible for their conduct therein, we beseech Thee to look 
with pity on the dispute which is now causing great distress 
to many of our people, and bringing into peril their means 
of employment and subsistence. Give to all the spirit of 
brotherly loving kindness, of mutual trust, of equitable con- 
sideration, and so bring them to stable peace and harmony, that 
they may henceforth fulfil their service of mankind to Thy 
honour and glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” We have 
given elsewhere our view of this well-intentioned effort, which 
hardly strikes us as being, either in intellectual dignity or 
spiritual insight, quite worthy of a great Church. In order 
to avoid offence the Archbishops write platitudes, while they 
dwell too strongly on the loss of comfort which the struggle 
entails. If both sides are willing to lose, what does the loss 
matter in comparison with the great principles involved ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on l’riday, 1122 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION ON THE NILE. 


[* Egypt the New Year has brought developments of a 

somewhat serious character. News that the Khalifa 
was contemplating an attack on Berber, and possibly on 
other of our posts on the Nile above Dongola, reached 
Cairo at the beginning of the week, and it was therefore 
considered advisable to send at once three British regi- 
ments up the Nile, together with a draft of Engineers. 
At the same time rumours reached London and Paris of 
the arrival of a French expedition at Fashoda, a place high 
up the Nile,—roughly, half-way between Khartoum and 
the Great Lakes. This sending of British troops up the 
Nile, and the rumour of a French occupation of Fashoda, 
are undoubtedly very important matters, and deserve to be 
considered separately and in detail. 


The first thing to be remembered as to the sending of 
the British regiments is that the measure is primarily 
defensive, and that an advance upon Khartoum has not 
begun, and is not at present contemplated. The troops 
have been despatched purely with the intention of 
strengthening the Egyptian garrisons, and making them 
secure from a Dervish attack. Any one who takes the 
trouble to look at a map showing the course of the Nile 
between Dongola and Berber will see that the garrisons 
which are dotted along the course of the river are very 
liable to attack. At present the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the Egyptian army is stretched out, as it were, ina thin 
line shaped something like a Z, and about five hundred 
miles long. If this line were to be pierced by the 
Dervishes at any point below Berber and above Dongola 
the consequences would not necessarily be disastrous, but 
they must be very inconvenient, both from the military 
and the political point of view. The Soudanese Desert is 
for military purposes almost exactly like the sea. And 
the Dervishes have the command of the Desert. The 
Desert, like the sea, is an almost perfect screen. When 
you do not command the sea, you do not know that you 
are going to be attacked till you see the sails or the 
smoke of the enemy’s ships, till, in fact, they are actually 
upon you. So with the Desert. Forces issue out of it 
suddenly, and you may very possibly be attacked a couple 
of hours after you have sighted the first camelmen. 
There is, of course, nothing new, or wonderful, or neces- 
sarily perilous about these facts, but they make the position 
of the troops stretched along the Nile not unlike that of the 
military forces of a country which is expecting invasion. 
Though they may be well able to repel the invasion, great 
care and vigilance are wanted in order to guard against 
sudden attacks. Considering, then, that the Khalifa is 
contemplating an attack, and that we cannot tell where 
his attack will fall, it is most important that the 
long line of frontier should be strengthened. No 
doubt the numbers of the forces opposed to the 
Khalifa will not be greatly augmented by a couple of 
British battalions, but the moral effect of the reinforce- 
ment will be very great indeed. Though it is only right 
that the public should realise the vulnerability of our 
present frontier as long as Khartoum remains in the 
hands of the Khalifa, they must not jump to the con- 
clusion that the threatened attack is an evil. On the 
contrary, it is probably the very best thing that could 
possibly happen in the Soudan, and may end in obtaining 
for us the possession of Khartoum with the minimum 
expenditure of men and money. If our directing soldiers 
could influence the movements of the Dervishes, the 
first thing they would do would be to order an attack 
upon a fortified post like Berber. An attack on Berber, 
or Abu-Hamed, or Merawi by twenty thousand Dervishes 
would almost certainly prove a failure, and the result 
of the failure would be the destruction of Mahdism in 
the Soudan. The Dervishes would attack again and 
again, until at last their beaten troops would be dissipated 
in a sort of human spray. Very few would return to 
Khartoum, and those who did would greatly dishearten the 
Khalifa, and possibly induce his retirement to Kordofan, 
followed by the Bagara tribesmen, who are his chief 
support. But be that as it may, it cannot be doubted 
that nothing could please our soldiers better than to be 
attacked at a place fairly well provisioned, protected 
by entrenchments, and helped by the fire of gun- 





boats. To put it specifically, we would far rather 
that the Dervishes should try to turn us out of 
Berber than that we should try to turn them out of 
Metemmeh, where they have guns, entrenchments, and all 
the advantages ef fixed defences. But though an attack 
by the Dervishes on Berber or some other place strongly 
held would be most welcome, it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that the Dervishes may be wise enough not to risk an 
attack of that kind, but may, instead, try to pierce our 
line in the middle, to act on our lines of communica. 
tion, and to get behind our posts. No doubt to do that 
effectively they would have to cross the Nile, but at low 
Nile that is not necessarily a very difficult operation, 
though presumably we have most of the native boats under 
our control. Again, the operation of getting behind our 
strong places is not one which always succeeds, as Wad- 
el-Negumi found to his cost when he and his ten thousand 
picked fanatics tried to get past Halfa and to invade Upper 
Egypt. Our troops were on the alert, and kept his army 
from the water, till at last he had to give us battle or die 
of thirst. The result was the battle of Toski and the 
complete destruction of Wad-el-Negumi’s force. We are 
not, then, in any way alarmed at the prospect of a Dervish 
attack, but view it rather with satisfaction. We re- 
member, too, that ¢ great part of the Egyptian army on 
the frontier is now quite as well seasoned to desert fighting 
as the Dervishes; that the Dervishes can no more fight 
without water than can our troops; that we hold the 
only water available for large forces, i.e., the Nile itself ; 
and that if we keep the Dervishes from the water we are 
bound to win. All we have to fear is an Egyptian force 
being temporarily isolated, and the need arising for a 
march to relieve them. Without British troops that might 
conceivably prove a difficult, or even hazardous, task. 
With British troops there need be no apprehension of 
disaster. Personally, we incline to the belief that the 
Egyptian army could have been trusted to repel the 
Dervish attack alone. Still, there would have been some 
risk, and it was just as well to avoid that risk. 


The alleged occupation of Fashoda by the French is 
a perfectly separate matter from the advance of the 
Dervishes. Probably its importance is exaggerated. In 
the first place, there is no reason to believe that it is an 
official expedition, or, at any rate,an expedition admittedly 
and nominally official. We in effect told the French some 
four years ago that we should regard it as an unfriendly 
act if they established themselves on the Upper Nile, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they wish to give 
us a casus belli,—for a casus belli it would certainly be if 
the French Government took possession of Fashoda. 
What has probably happened is that a French expe- 
dition—i.e., an expedition offivered by Frenchmen, and 
directly or indirectly paid for by France—has reached 
Fashoda. If we remonstrate and ask for explanations, 
as we most assuredly shall do if we get official 
knowledge that Fashoda has been seized, we shall no 
doubt be told that the expedition is not a military, but 
merely a scientific expedition, and that France, though 
not admitting our right to prevent her sending an expedi- 
tion to, or indeed annexing, Fashoda, as a matter of fact 
has done neither. In vulgar English, the occupation of 
Fashoda is a “try on.” While we are in a position to 
remonstrate effectively, it will be merely a scientific expedi- 
tion that has entered the place. Suppose, however, we were 
to get into a “tight place” within the next two or three 
years, and were unable to take a firm line with France. 
In that case the expedition would become strictly official. 
No doubt the dearest wish of the Colonial party is to 
link Obok with the upper waters of the northern afiluents 
of the Congo which they already hold, and so to form a 
band of French territory right across the African Continent. 
But these views are not understood by the French people or 
endorsed by the French Government. Still, the Frenck 
Government have been obliged more or less to encourage 
the “ Obok to the Gaboon” ideal, and they probably hold 
that at any rate the half-occupation of some place on the 


White Nile might be a useful counter with which to 


negotiate in regard to West Africa and elsewhere. We 
do not, then, think we shall have to send the Fleet to 
Brest to get the French out of Fashoda. At the same 
time, we must admit to being greatly interested by the 
question, How did the French get to Fashoda? Did 
they come from the Upper Ubanghi down the valley 
ot the Bahr-el-Ghazel, or did they come from Qbok 
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and through Abyssinian territory? Many things depend 
upon the answer to this question, but at the present 
moment we cannot pursue it further. It must be enough 
to suggest the problem. All that we want to say in addition 
is to express the hope that the Khalifa will be so obliging 
as to hurl ten or twenty thousand of his best men against 
Berber, but not to do it for six weeks, when the railway 
from Abu-Hamed will be all but finished. 





THE NEW YEAR HONOURS. 


HERE are two facts about the comments on the dis- 
tribution of honours which appear to be permanent. 

One is that the public is never contented with the dis- 
tribution, and the other is that the public never formulates 
any theory or principle, adherence to which would content 
it. The truth is it has a theory, and that theory is not 
the theory by which the Crown either is or can be guided. 
The popular wish js that honours, and especially honours 
conveying no hereditary rank, should be restricted to 
persons who have for any reason, through life or only for 
a moment, attracted the favourable attention of the com- 
munity. The journalists, in fact, should,'in the popular 
view, have a governing voice in the distribution. As the 
public knows less of those who really administer the 
Empire than of any other class, and, especially in times 
of peace, knows nothing of the soldiers, sailors, and great 
civilians upon whose labours departmental efficiency 
depends, that theory would not work; and the one by 
which the Crown or its advisers is guided is very different. 
We take it that, after making all fair allowances for con- 
nection, personal friendship, and perhaps even whim—it 
must have been a whim which induced Lord Beaconsfield 
to give a peerage to a private secretary—each successive 
Premier intends to restrict the grant of honours and 
decorations to persons either of distinction, or influence, 
or service, whether to the Crown, or the ruling party, or 
the community at large. He may make mistakes as to 
the persons who possess those claims, either from being 
misled by false information, or from prejudices of his 
own or of the Court, or from that want of “ man-of-the- 
world” perceptiveness which has been noticed in at 
least two Premiers since the Reform Bill; but this is his 
general line of thought. It follows that he habitually 
favours three classes, of whom the public, knowing 
nothing, is disposed to think much less than he does. 
There is no Sovereign in Europe, and probably no 
Premier, who does not think unusual wealth, if it is of 
the solid and visible kind, with no drawback of character 
or history attaching to its possession, an effective kind of 
distinction. Wealth is at once potential power, and a 
guarantee for the permanence of the family which 
possesses it, and Kings and statesmen equally like to 
bind its owners into the system, or to the party, or to the 
influences which rule a district. They have done it 
throughout Europe since the days when wealth meant 
land and herds acquired by the sword ; they will do it to 
the end; and so long as they give character its fair 
weight we do not know that they are wrong. It is part 
of their business to make the social system solid, and 
nothing shakes it like a continued divorce between 
actual power and visible dignity. Then a Premier 
counts, cannot help counting, service to his party 
as service to the State, and service to the party is 
often performed by men of whom the public naturally 
recks very little. The man who, useless outside it, is 
most useful in the Cabinet—Palmerston’s pet, Lord 
Lyveden, was an instance; outsiders called him a weak 
dandy, insiders knew that if he disapproved a measure 
no House of Commons would pass it—the man who 
wastes wealth in fighting difficult seats, the man who 
can give a cue to his party throughout a district, the 
man whose annoyance annoys more than one constituency, 
is pretty sure, if he wishes for honours, to obtain them, 
resistance only arising when, as so often happens, he 
wants to be rewarded by one step more than he obtains. 
There is a passion for viscountcies on account of the pre- 
cedence, which is very often disappointed. We suppose 
these elevations are not, in theory, quite justifiable; but 
in a graded democracy like ours they can hardly be 
avoided, and they certainly never are, even by a Sir 
Robert Peel or a Mr. Gladstone. And then there is the 
third class, the Governors, Commissioners, diplomatists, or 
great civilians who bave done, in complete obscurity, real 





services to the Empire, worked perhaps for twenty years 
under most difficult circumstances and crushing loads of 
responsibility. These men as they advance in life 
positively pine for “ recognition,” and no King or 
Premier who knows his business will fail to recognise 
their claims,—will fail, indeed, to take real trouble to make 
out with departmental help what those claims are. It 
follows, as the supply of honours must never be so 
exaggerated as to make them worthless, that a list of 
honours must be generally considered dull. The present 
one is very dull; but there are only two names in it to 
which serious exception can be taken. The Chartered 
Company of British South Africa has deserved ill, not 
well, of the State in failing to control Mr. Rhodes, and to 
conciliate the native population; and it is to honour the 
Chartered Company that Sir Horace Farquhar is made a 
Peer. He is qualified to receive a peerage both by birth 
and wealth; but the honour will be interpreted all over 
the Continent, in the Transvaal, and throughout South 
Africa generally as evidence that in promising an inquiry 
into the methods of the Chartered Company the British 
Government was not sincere. It approved that Company. 
Nor can we entirely condone the grant of a decoration to 
Mr. T. J. Lipton. Mr. Lipton is said to be a great 
capitalist, and is unquestionably a man of unusual wealth ; 
and we see no reason whatever why, if wealth is to be 
accounted a distinction, capitalists should be shut out 
from honours because they employ their means in the 
profitable, but also very useful, work of distribution. If, 
therefore, Mr. Lipton had received a baronetcy at any 
other time we should have raised no objection, but his 
knighthood follows so closely upon his gift of £25,000 
for the Princess of Wales’s ill-advised dinner to the 
slums, that it looks as if the dignity had been bought. 
We entirely admit that under a Monarchy service to the 
dynasty must be taken to be service to the State—as 
indeed it usually is—but the circumstances will not 
justify future historians in classing Mr. Lipton’s great 
cheque as a true service rendered to the dynasty, and we 
must therefore consider its recognition by a decoration 
still highly valued as an error in judgment. For the rest, 
we read the list with a feeling only of surprise that so 
many men who have obviously done real service, or they 
could never have been recommended for honour, should 
have remained perfectly unknown outside their depart- 
ments. That, be it observed, is said to the credit, not 
the discredit, of Lord Salisbury’s selections. It is one of 
the advantages of a Monarchy that it can bestow on its 
silent servants rewards which are highly valued, which 
cost the taxpayer nothing, and which act imperceptibly, 
but very powerfully, as a check on the social arrogance of 
mere wealth. 


There is, so far as we know, in this country no objection 
to titles granted for life, or to the convenient precedence 
to which their wearers are entitled, both by Royal 
Warrant and by social custom. There is a wish to 
honour those who are distinguished, and special names 
help to prevent that failure of memory for services always 
found in communities where events are numerous and 
lives often very full. The Englishman does not wish to 
forget those who serve him well, but he does forget, and 
therefore approves a decoration when it is well bestowed 
as a reminder that he has been served. The only dis- 
cussion is as to the value of hereditary honours, and 
about them the opinion of the thoughtful is still, we 
believe, strongly divided, many men of most conservative 
minds holding that their tendency is to produce a kind of 
general vulgarity, the root of which, when it is analysed, is 
consciousness of inferiority. We think that this opinion 
is just, but that in old and deeply graded societies the 
additional effect of titles is not suflicient to outweigh 
their advantage in providing objects for ambition other 
than wealth or power. The unchecked desire of wealth 
produces rapacity, and the desire for power unscrupulous- 
ness, while the desire for honours may produce, as we see 
in Nelson’s famous exclamation, devotion to public duty. 
The arguments on both sides are about equal, but there 
is one in favour of the English system which is often over- 
looked. No people, having once become used to titles, has 
ever given them up. The Americans never were used, 
but even across the Atlantic the Fairfaxes and Aylmers, 
though entirely American or Canadian, never fail to 
establish their right to vote in the Scotch and Irish 
Peerages; while in France the desire even for false 
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titles rises into a mania which has repeatedly had political 
effects. The first effect of abolishing titles here would be 
to convert those who hold them into a caste exceedingly 
solicitous to preserve their blood, and it would ultimately 
lead to a very large extension of titles by courtesy. The 
sons of Lords would claim to be called Lords merely to 
mark birth, and after a brief hesitation society would 
allow the claim. Why not, when all titles were equally 
deprived of any legal standing? Society has never 
dreamed of resisting the use of titles of courtesy, 
and in one direction at least has within the past half- 
century extended the habit of employing them. The son 
of a man with a title of courtesy was in the “ forties ” always 
@ commoner in usage as well as by law, but the eldest 
grandson of a Duke is now always a Lord, though he 
could not derive from his father what his father did not 
possess. There is no harm, or good, in the practice, but 
it indicates a process which, if titles were abolished by 
law, that is, deprived of all legal foothold, would at once 
commence. Every Percy in the succession would be 
called Lord So-and-so Percy, and the external equality of 
grade for which some political thinkers sigh, believing 
that it would reader society less servile, would be as far 
off as ever. 





LORD SALISBURY IN CHINA. 


PON the whole, and with two marked reserves, we 
think the line of action in China generally 
attributed to Lord Salisbury is a defensible one. The 
first reserve is a doubt, discussed below, as to the whole 
system of guarantees, and the second is a doubt whether 
we yet know accurately what is occurring in Pekin. 
Chinese statesmen regard falsehood as one of their 
legitimate weapons, and probably delight in it as a mental 
exercise akin to that of the novelist; and we cannot 
honestly say that the Continental Governments, the Con- 
tinental financiers, and the agents of both those sets of 
powers, are, as regards the Far East, much better than 
Chinese statesmen. They all believe a profound secrecy 
to be essential to their plans, and profound secrecy in 
international affairs and in great loanmongering almost 
always involves deliberate and carefully directed lying. 
In the present instance, however, the policy attributed to 
Great Britain is so reasonable and so much in accord with 
that which Lord Salisbury might be expected to pursue, 
that it is easy to accept the accounts of it as more or 
less substantially correct. In the first place, the Premier, 
we are delighted to perceive, refuses to join in any scheme 
for the partition of China. So much appears to be 
notified officiady. This country is not to be burdened, 
so long as it is possible to avoid that calamity, with 
responsibility for millions of recalcitrant Chinese. We 
are not, if we can help it, to “take the valley of the 
Yangtse Kiang,” an easy and simple expression, which 
means in reality to assume sovereignty over a country as 
large as Bengal and with twice its population. That, as 
an initial decision, is a most satisfactory one. Then 
Great Britain does not desire any breaking up of the 
Chinese Empire. It may happen in the order of 
Providence, but it is no wish of Lord Salisbury’s. 
The Government of that country is a troublesome 
one and a bad one, but it does in some fashion or 
other maintain order within it, and to break up that order 
and create anarchy such as accompanied the Taeping Re- 
bellion in Southern China—an anarchy which for months 
cost ten thousand lives a week—is a responsibility which 
no statesman, we should ourselves add no good man, 
could seek to undertake. The British Government wishes 
well to China and the world, and confines itself, therefore, 
to insisting that treaties shall be kept, that the most- 
favoured-nation clause shall be honestly acted on, and 
that consequently no monopoly of any trading privilege, 
such as the construction of railways, or the exploitation of 
mines, or relief from internal duties, shall be granted ex- 
clusively to any other nation. For ourselves, our object 
being only free trade with China, we do not claim any 
monopoly, and we demand that if any is granted all the 
world shall share. 


That is a sensible policy, and one which will be accept- 


able not only to the great trading interests, but to that» 


great body of opinion which, as we have reason to know, 
agrees with us in deprecating any further addition for the 
present to our immense burdens in the way of controlling 








coloured populations ; but it still needs an addition. It 
wants what philosophers when reasoning on law call the 
“ sanction,’—the force which is to make the law effective, 
China may be frightened, or may be bribed, or may be 
perverse, and may insist, in spite of treaties, on granting 
privileges to Russia, or Germany, or France; and what 
are we to do then? The situation is not in the 
least impossible, or even improbable, for Russia speaks 
in Pekin with no muffled voice; Germany is disposed, 
as the new incident there shows, to argue with “ the mailed 
fist ;’ and France can, both in Yunnan and Hainan, dis- 
pense with agreements, and take what she wants by 
moving troops and cruisers. What are we to do if a 
powerless Empire grants to powerful foes privileges which 
she has pledged herself not to grant? Clearly we can 
only threaten China for breach of treaty, that is, can only 
add to her weakness, unless we defend her against her 
foes, and compel her to call upon her “ privileged ” allies 
for material aid. That is a dangerous situation, because 
armed “ demonstrations” irritate, even if they are success- 
ful, as in this case they probably would be. Ours is much 
the strongest Fleet ; it would be supported by the Japanese 
Fleet, the Japanese interest being to resist any monopoly 
of privileges in China; and a third factor appears to be 
coming fast into the controversy. We incline to regard 
the attitude of America in the Chinese question as much 
more serious than has hitherto been believed. The 
Americans have no hankering after slices of China any 
more than ourselves, but they look upon China, which, as 
they say, “faces” them, though the ditch between is 
pretty wide, as a potential market of the last importance ; 
and knowing that we shall boycott no people and shut up 
no port, they are inclined strongly to support our demand 
that no exclusive privileges shall be granted to any 
Power whatsoever. All serious journals and politicians in 
America seem inclined to that course, and if it is adopted 
by the people, or if the Executive, as usually happens in 
America, is left free, the danger of war may be said to 
disappear. Nothing short of direct menace or aggression 
could tempt any combination of Continental Powers to 
face the whole Anglo-Saxon race united and resolved, 
and as statesmen recognise facts of that kind, there 
would probably be an abstinence even from menace. It 
is, however, most expedient not only to avoid the use of 
force, but even the threat of using it, which always dis- 
turbs, and sometimes electrifies, the world of commerce; 
and it is well, therefore, if possible, to obtain a fulcrum of 
influence less liable to cause explosions than a combined 
fleet. To this end a proposal has been made to the 
British Government which will, at all events, be most 
seriously considered. It is that Great Britain should 
guarantee a lean of sixteen millions, which China could 
then raise at 4 per cent. instead of 6 per cent. With 
this money she would pay off Japan, clear Wei-hei-wei, 
exempt herself from Russian or German financial 
pressure, and thus resume completely her position as an 
independent State. She would in return grant to Great 
Britain certain securities, the first of them being the right 
to appoint the Controller of Customs, and would regard 
her advice in future as that of a State with a direct 
interest in the safety and wellbeing of the Empire. 
England would thus acquire a fulcrum for her action 
other than the direct menace of war or seizure of Chinese 
territory. 


The plan is plausible, though we confess that at first 
sight it seems almost loathsome. If there is one feature 
of modern life which is detestable, it is the disposition to 
mix up politics and finance, to seek pecuniary gain—as 
has been done in Greece—by threats of political inter- 
ference, and to govern foreign States as usurers govern 
individuals, by menaces of bankruptcy and foreclosure. 
There is no justice whatever in allowing subjects to lend 
money at usurious rates of interest, and then collecting 
dividends by bayonets and shells. We might as well 
restore the Roman Law, and make the debtor the prisoner 
or slave of the creditor until the debt was paid. If men will 
lend to a rotten State or a pauperised State let them lend 
at their own risk, take their usurious interest while they 
can get it, and if it fails in the end, put up with the loss, 
as they do in any other speculation. The rights even of 
Turkish bondholders are not to be extorted by the sword ; 
and the one black spot in our occupation of Egypt is that 
bondholders are enjoying dividends which they ought to 
have lost, and but for strange political complications 
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would never have obtained. Still, this country has occa- 
sionally lent the influence of its credit to a friendly State 
—to Sardinia, for instance, and Greece, and Turkey, and 
Egypt—and we do not know that any ill-consequence has 
followed, though we do know that the transaction has never 
produced the slightest readiness to listen to British advice. 
The result may prove better in China; the risk is not very 
great, if an Englishman is left in control of the Customs ; 
and if trustworthy experts believe that the transaction 
will greatly increase our weight in Pekin, and therefore 
our chance of so improving that bad Government that an 
appalling débiécle may be avoided, the cperation may fairly 
be recommended for Parliamentary sanction. We cannot 
like it, if only because it facilitates one of the worst 
features of modern history, the plunder of conquered 
States for the benefit of the victor through the agency 
of the loanmonger; but the statesman has sometimes 
only a choice of evils before him. It is better to foreclose 
on a debtor than to cut his throat. Anything, or almost 
anything, is better than such a break up of the Chinese 
Empire that anybody with power could claim a slice, and 
that we should be compelled, as we foresee we should be 
compelled, to cut out a huge cantle for ourselves. If a 
guarantee will avoid that calamity, or delay that calamity 
for years, till we have learned how to create a decent 
Army, let the guarantee be given. 





THE ARMY QUESTION. 


PROOF of how greatly public opinion is still stirred 

by the Army question is to be found in the fact 

that in its January number the Nineteenth Century devotes 
its first six articles to a discussion of the problem. All 
these articles are interesting, but in our opinion the most 
remarkable, and also the article which is likely to prove of 
most practical importance, is that which Mr. Knowles has 
obtained from a recruiting sergeant, Mr. Palmer (late 79th 
Highlanders). Mr. Palmer, who tells us that he speaks 
not merely for himself but for the recruiting staff generally, 
makes a long series of suggestions, many of which 
strike us as eminently sound and reasonable. Like every 
one else who has studied the subject, whether at first or 
at second hand, he notes how inimical to recruiting is the 
grievance felt in regard to the stoppages. Every soldier 
when at his home on leave ought to be a standing 
argument as to the fairness and good treatment accorded 
to the common soldier by the Government. Instead of 
that he is a walking advertisement of the fact that the 
nation professes to give a man a shilling a day and a 
free kit, and in reality gives him a good deal less by 
deducting a certain number of pennies for all sorts of 
things which the soldier expects to have found for him. 
We admit that the actual pecuniary loss to the soldier by 
reason of the stoppages is not nearly so heavy as is made 
out, but that fact does not in the least take away the sense 
of grievance. Englishmen of all classes are inclined to 
find grievances. A wise Department should recognise 
this fact, and give no sort of handle to grievance-mongers. 
Instead, the War Office gives a handle which is very easily 
caught hold of, and has thus managed to impress the 
poorer classes in this country with the fixed belief that the 
British Government ‘ swindles the poor soldier.’ How- 
ever, it now seenis certain that the Government, whatever 
else it does, will abolish the stoppages. Our only fear is 
lest it should do this in a half-hearted and grudging 
way, instead of in a generous, and above all, in an intel- 
ligible, way. What is wanted is a plain and clear adver- 
tisement of the fact that every soldier will henceforth be 
“all found,” and that stoppages will only be made when 
aman has been careless and wasteful. Let us make the 
men we want to recruit understand that they will really 
get 7s. a week pocket-money, and be at the same time 
exceedingly well fed, well clothed, and well looked after, 
—as, in fact, they are. Sergeant Palmer is also dead 
against deferred pay, that astonishing bribe offered 
by the War Office in order to induce soldiers not 
to make a career of the Army. As to the drawing 
power of a proper pension at the expiration of a long 
period of service, say twenty-one years, Sergeant Palmer 
speaks most strongly. He says, and we do not doubt that 
he 1s right, that what makes the police force so extremely 
popular is the pension. “The excellent pensions they 
receive when their period of service is completed is what 


re 


| induces them [i.e., the police] to remain.” That pensions 
accorded to all men who had served the nation for twenty- 
one years would be the greatest possible help to recruiting 
we do not doubt. The pensions need not prove a very great 
burden. The prospect of the pension would affect 
all men’s minds, though for one reason or another by no 
means all the recruits would obtain pensions. People 
sometimes talk as if, when you recruited forty thousand 
men in one year under a pension scheme, you would be 
committing yourself to paying forty thousand pensions 
twenty-one years hence. In reality you would be doing 
nothing of the kind. Of the forty thousand recruited very 
many would die naturally before their twenty-one years’ 
service was completed. Others wonld have left the Army 
after their first three years of service, and others again 
would have obtained their discharge in various ways 
before they had completed the period of service carrying 
a pension. A good pension scheme should also provide 
us with a Reserve which would be most useful in case of 
any threat of invasion. During the first ten years of 
the pension period the pensioners should be liable 
to be called out in case of an urgent national need, 
and during the first five years we would call the 
men out for four days each year—di.e., from Good 
Friday to Easter Tuesday —attaching them tempor- 
arily to a regiment of Militia or Regulars, as should 
prove locally convenient. But even if the pensions 
after twenty-one years’ service should prove a burden, 
it would not be a greater one than can or ought to be 
endured. We must pay a high price for a volunteer 
Army, and the country is quite rich enough to bear it. 
In our belief, we shall get the best bargain for our money 
by letting men feel that if they like to spend the best 
years of their life with the colours they shall never be 
reduced to want. 


An interesting practical suggestion made by Sergeant 
Palmer will, we greatly hope, be carefully con- 
sidered by the authorities. It is to allow a good 
deal of elasticity in the matter of exchanges among 
privates. Soldiers, he argues, should be permitted to 
exchange from one regiment to another. “ By this means 
a@ man who perhaps could not ‘soldier’ in one regiment 
could do so in another, and be happy; and with the non- 
commissioned officers it would give them a good oppor- 
tunity, as many leave the Service through a ‘superior’ 
being down on them, making soldiering a burden.” The 
Government, Sergeant Palmer declares, would thus be 
retaining men who knew their duty. “There would be 
not so much dissatisfaction, and perhaps it would 
minimise desertion ; for if a soldier finds that he cannot 
get on in one regiment, he invariably deserts or pur- 
chases his discharge and endeavours to rejoin another.” 
Sergeant Palmer also suggests that a soldier should be 
served out every three years with his small kit free of 
charge. “It seems hard that a man should be obliged to 
keep up his underclothing for the whole period of service 
and at his own expense, whether it is for long or for short 
service ; and no matter how careful a man has been, two 
shirts, three pair of socks, two towels, one tin of blacking, 
and the few brushes cannot be expected to last more than 
three years (and the cost of these articles is a heavy item 
to have to pay out of a soldier’s own pocket).” Another 
proposed reform is that soldiers should receive their 
hospital comforts free of charge. This is assuredly a 
most ridiculous form of stoppage,—even less defensible 
than that for hair-cutting. We do not agree, however, 
that in cases of illness caused by the soldier’s own fault 
he should be charged for hospital. That would lead to 
concealment, and concealment is the very thing of all 
others to be avoided in such cases. Another very reason- 
able practical suggestion is made by Sergeant Palmer. 
He asks why small cubicles could not be erected at every 
large recruiting-station where men could dress and un- 
dress in private. “This is a matter which disgusts many 
a well-brought-up man when he joins the Army, for he 
has to sit in a nude state with many others in a row to 
await his turn for medical inspection, and it gives him an 
immediate bad opinion of the Service.” In spite of the 
fact that the same men will go to the swimming-bath 
without any complaint, we can well understand that this 
public examination may be considered a most disagreeable 
ordeal. Certainly it ought to be abolished if an experi- 
enced recruiting-sergeant can point to it as a deterrent. 








Taking up a quite new form of life is always disagreeable at 
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first, and it is most foolish to put any artificial and extra 
disagreeables in the path of the balancing recruit. 

The net result of Sergeant Palmer’s article is to give 
further proof that we do not take sufficient pains to 
offer an attractive career to the soldier, and this though 
‘we might do so by the exercise of a little common-sense. 
‘The general effect of the rest of the articles in Mr. 
Knowles’s symposium is to show that military opinion is 
tending strongly in the direction of the plan which we 
ventured to put forward in these pages a few weeks ago. 
We do not, of course, want to suggest for a moment that 
our plan has converted people to it, but merely that our 
plan does, as we asserted, represent the trend of the best- 
informed opinion. Whether the War Office will have the 
courage to go so far we do not know, but we remain con- 
vinced that it is what they will ultimately have to come 
to. We may remind our readers of the main drift of 
our plan. Its fundamental idea is the offering to the 
recruits the right to enlist for three years or for twenty- 
one and a pension, and to the three years’ men, after they 
have finished their three years, the right to continue for 
another eighteen years. But to make it possible to offer 
these alternatives, a certain number of regiments must be 
placed exactly in the position in which the Guards used to 
be,—i.e., must have a three years’ service and be retained 
in England, except when they are needed for actual war. 
Such a system would tap a very large stratum, and would 
enable the recruit who found he liked soldiering to make 
it his life’s career. This scheme, with the shilling a day 
and “all found,” and “ well found,” and also with certain 
minor improvements, which we suggested on a former 
occasion, would, we believe, give us the Army we need. 
At any rate, there is nothing revolutionary in the 
scheme, and it proceeds along the line of jeast resistance. 
A year ago the two military bodies which found it easy 
to get recruits were the Guards and the Marines. The 
Army under our plan would be recruited on the conditions 
prevailing in the Guards and the Marines. 

Before we leave the problem of “ Army Organisation ” 
we must say a word as to the able pamphlet with that 
title just published by Sir John Colomb (Messrs. King 
and Son). It is a most valuable contribution to the 
subject under discussion. In it Sir John Colomb pleads 
for the garrisoning of our naval stations by Marines 
instead of by linesmen. We are entirely with him in his 
plea, and have always been filled with astonishment that 
so simple and so valuable a reform was not carried out 
long ago. 





THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH AND HIS CLERGY. 


T is well when an outsider takes up a subject to 
find at starting something about which no question 

can arise. In the dispute which has grown up between 
the Bishop of St. Asaph and certain of his clergy this 
ground of agreement is furnished by the conduct of the 
aggrieved persons. Let us assume for the moment that 
they are right and that the Bishop is wrong. This con- 
cession will make no difference in our judgment of the 
manner in which they have conducted their case. They 
claim “ the right to memorialise their Bishop,” and this of 
course nobody can dispute. But the right to memorialise a 
superior officer does not carry with it the right to publish 
the memorial, still less to publish it before the superior 
officer has given his answer. Considering the remarkable 
work that the Bishop of St. Asaph has done for and in 
the Church in Wales, we should have thought that any 
clergymen who felt bound to remonstrate against any of 
the Episcopal acts would in the first instance have 
done so with the utmost secrecy,—that they would have 
been anxious to let no hint of their dissatisfaction reach 
the world outside so long as it was possible to conceal it, 
that they would have been careful to weigh every par- 
ticular of the Bishop’s defence before appearing—if 
they had in the end thought it necessary to appear 
at all—in the character of his public accusers. The 
representation to the Bishop would not have been hawked 
about to get signatures, it would have expressed the feel- 
ings of men who felt bound to deliver their own con- 
sciences, but had no desire to enlist on their side either 
the indifferent or the uninformed. As it was, neither the 


character nor the services of the Bishop of St. Asaph 
seems to have been taken into account. The memorialising 
clergy attacked him with as much vigour as if he had 








done nothing for the Church beyond drawing his Episcopal 
income. 

Still, though the signers of a memorial may have very 
bad manners, they may have a strong case. Whether 
this is so in the present instance we have ample material 
for discovering. The Bishop himself has spoken at great 
length in answer to the charges brought against him, and 
the memorialists have published a rejoinder in which they 
traverse in every particular the Bishop’s defence. We 
have examined this last document, and having done so, 
we do not feel it necessary to go back to the address to 
which it isa reply. The case of the memorialists seems 
to us no case at all, even as put by themselves. It is 
nothing more than a statement—we have no doubt a 
perfectly honest statement—that the memorialists think 
that they could administer the Bishop’s patronage better 
than he administers it himself. Our belief is that there 
is not a single profession or a single public office in which 
a similar conviction is not to be found. It is a common- 
place of every system of selection that, as a rule, it 
pleases no one except the persons selected. Other people 
only think, if they are conceited, that they could have 
filled the post better themselves, if they are modest, that 
they could have found a much more deserving man to fill 
it. No doubt there are appointments which ought not to 
have been made, and offices, and even dioceses, in which 
they are made with disproportionate frequency. But in 
the present instance the primd facie case makes the other 
way. As between a testimonial from these seventy Welsh 
clergy on the one hand, and a testimonial from the Bishop 
of St. Asaph on the other, we should unhesitatingly give 
the preference to the latter. We believe that he would 
discharge a very difficult duty, we do not say with 
greater desire to further the highest interests of the 
Church, but with a far keener and more compre- 
hensive insight into the real nature of those interests 
and the best way of promoting them. When, there- 
fore, the memorialists complain that “a large number 
of senior and capable men have been overlooked 
in the exercise of patronage,” that “important and 
valuable preferments have been repeatedly conferred 
upon a few young men of comparatively little experience 
in their work,” and that clergymen have been promoted 
to high and important positions in the diocese who are 
incapable of fully discharging their duties owing to total 
ignorance or insufficient knowledge of the Welsh language,” 
we only understand that the memorialists would have 
drawn up a very different list of preferments. But why 
should we suppose that the Bishop is a worse judge of 
the merits of the “senior and capable” men whom he 
has passed over than the signers of the memorial? There 
is something a little suspicious in the collocation of the 
words “ senior and capable.” When capacity and seniority 
are coupled together in this way it commonly happens 
that capacity goes to the wall. If once seniority is 
recognised as in itself a claim to promotion, it becomes 
very difficult to pass any senior man over. To do so 
is very soon recognised as evidence that the man 
passed over has positive disqualifications, either in 
character or attainments, which make him unfit to 
receive that promotion which would naturally be his in 
right of his grey hairs. The specific accusation levelled 
against the Bishop is that he has “ promoted forty men 
of less than twenty years in orders, and some of them 
‘repeatedly ;’ but he has given nothing to seventy-three 
men of more than twenty years in orders.” In other 
words, out of one hundred and thirteen clergy the Bishop 
has picked out for promotion one in three, and these 
among the younger men. He may have been well or ill 
advised in his selections, but, @ priori, we should be 
inclined to call him fortunate in being able to find so 
many whose qualifications were such as he wanted. The 
objection to repeated promotions seems to us a peculiarly 
odd one. Apparently the memorialists are altogether 
opposed to the Gospel rule: “Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.” 
They would probably have presented a memorial in favour 
of the senior man who hid his talent in the earth. 

The rejoinder then goes on to specify some of the 
“repeated” preferments, and we must certainly compli- 
ment the memorialists on their courage in regard to the 
first name on the list. It appears in this form :— 

“The Rev. John Owen, Priest, 1880. 

(1) 1889. Dean of St. Asaph by the Bishop, ten years in 
the Ministry, never had parochial experience. 
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(2) 1892. On leaving the diocese for a lucrative post else- 
where, the Bishop conferred on his Absentee friend a 
Residentiary Canonry of £350 per ann.” 

Is it not intolerable, the memorialists may be supposed 
to say, that this unknown friend of the Bishop’s should 
be made first Dean and then Canon, this latter appoint- 
ment, moreover, being given when he bad virtually washed 
his hands of the Church in Wales and gone “ elsewhere,” 
probably to that alien and hostile country, England? 
We do not wonder that they thought it wise not to carry 
on the history of “The Rev. John Owen.” But we do 
wonder that it did not occur to them that other people 
might remember that this exaggerated appreciation of 
Mr. Owen’s merits is not confined to the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, that it extends to the governing body of an im- 
portant Welsh institution and to the Crown, that the 
“lucrative post elsewhere” was the Principalship of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, and that this was vacated after 
a five years’ residence for the bishopric of St. David’s. If 
this is at all a sample of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
“repeated”? promotions, we may well hope that there will 
be more of them. That will, at least, afford a better 
chance of getting the right man than the alternative 
system recommended by the memorialists of making “ as 
many moves as possible” when there are good livings 
to be filled. This kind of ecclesiastical “ post” would 
obviously invest every vacancy with far-reaching interest, 
but we doubt whether it would be equally successful from 
the point of view of the parish or the diocese. 


We will concede that there is more show of reason in 
the complaint that men have been promoted who do not 
know Welsh. But it is impossible for us to say what 
real ground there is for dissatisfaction on this head 
unless we know the precise circumstances of the parishes 
in which these appointments have been made, and the 
precise qualifications of the men presented to them. We 
do not deny, of course, that as between two equally good 
candidates for a vacant benefice in a bilingual district of 
Wales, a knowledge of Welsh should be a determining 
consideration. But this tells us nothing as to the course 
a patron should follow when he who does not speak Welsh 
is in other respects a better man than he who does 
speak it. To decide between the two would then require 
an intimate personal knowledge of the wants of the parish 
and of the qualifications of the intended presentee, a 
knowledge which may be possessed by the Bishop of the 
diocese, but is not necessarily possessed by a group 
of discontented clergymen. Bilingual parishes differ 
greatly in their requirements, and in some of them the 
Welsh-speaking population is probably a small, and 
possibly a dwindling, minority. Supposing the benefice to 
be rich enough to support at least two clergy, we can see 
no reason why it should not be thoroughly well worked by 
an English-speaking incumbent and a Welsh-speaking 
curate, assuming, of course, that the English-speaking 
incumbent were the best man the patron could lay hold 
of. We advise the memorialists in their next contribution 
to the controversy to address themselves to the proof of 
the personal unfitness of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
nominees. If they can supply this it will be more to the 
purpose than their youth, or the fact that four of them 
do not speak Welsh. 





THE CRIMINAL TRAMP. 


— question of the tramp is one of increasing and 

urgent importance in rural England, and it has risen 
to the proportions of a great problem in some of the 
American States, as the New York comic journals abund- 
antly testify. Our highways and byroads are continually 
echoing to the steady tramp, tramp of a growing class of 
a most undesirable, often extremely vicious, type. The 
tramp is sometimes a decent person who, for some reason 
or other, cannot get work, though he is honestly desirous 
of it, but in a much larger number of cases he is a 
vagabond pure and simple, who would not work under 
any circumstances so long as he could demand or per- 
suade the weak or the easy-going to furnish him with the 
means of living. In many cases the habit of vagabondage 
i3 united with criminal instincts, more or less developed ; 
Some tramps being persons who have already done their 
“time” in prison, others being persons who are obviously 
on the way thither, and whose criminal dispositions are 
fostered by the tramp life. Not a few lonely cottages 











dread the advent of the tramp, who may proceed to 
help himself if the inmates do not help him, thus con- 
stituting himself an additional burden on the honest poor. 
In America the tramps have become so important a part 
of the community that they have their annual Congress, 
when the business of the past year is reviewed, and the 
plan of campaign for the ensuing year is fully discussed. 
Mr. McCook, who has studied the American tramp at 
first hand with much care and great insight, has told us, 
as the result of his investigations, that the calling of a 
tramp is one deliberately taken up, as one might adopt 
the calling of a grocer or a teacher. The real average 
tramp is not, according to Mr. McCook, a poor, ill-used 
mechanic out of employment, but a kind of half-civilised 
wild man of the woods, with a sort of philosophy of life 
of his own akin to that of the Ravachols and Caserios 
whose deeds on the wider stage of the great world have 
caused such consternation. He cannot, or will not, live a 
civilised, orderly, settled life, but looks on society as his fair 
game. Lombroso and others of the Italian school of 
criminology have hinted that such men are simply keeping 
alive in the civilised world of to-day the barbarian instincts 
of earlier ages,—i.e., that they are not so much criminals 
as “ survivals ;” and one or two Anarchist sympathisers 
have even suggested that tramps of this class form a 
needful corrective to an over-civilised and too highly 
elaborated society. How men who will not do any work, 
who produce nothing, who consume savagely and greedily 
what the labour of others has produced, whose instincts 
call up the savagery from which the race as a whole is 
painfuily emerging, can be said to be useful in any sense 
is a puzzle too ridiculous to call for serious treatment. It 
is part of a merely esthetic view of life which ignores the 
dirt and villainy of the Neapolitan lazzaroni because they 
are “ picturesque ” and look well in a sketch. 

Serious men, whatever may be their theory as to the 
origin of the world, hold with Aristotle that man is a 
“social animal,” and that the whole process of things 
is inevitably carrying him out of the state of savagery 
into that of responsibility and ordered life. Our 
half - sincere disciples of the newly taught gospel 
according to Nietzsche may prate as they like about 
the “return to Nature” and the strong, vigorous, 
primal man “living his own life.” But society 
will not permit it; too much is at stake. We do not 
want to see society reduced to a mere automatic machinery 
where volition and genius and individual character are all 
subordinated to collective wisdom (or folly), and where 
every man is expected, on a wholly false theory of pure, 
undiluted altruism, to sacrifice himself as a willing victim 
on the altar of a desiccated public “ good.” But neither 
can we afford to permit wandering vagabonds and loafers 
to shirk their social tasks, to levy blackmail on the 
industrious, to refuse to adjust their individual passions 
to the social environment. If such social déclassés commit 
murder, we must hang them; if they break in and steal, 
we must give them hard labour; and if they idly tramp 
about levying contributions on working people, we must 
forcibly restrain them. We must always be just, even to 
the worst criminal, but we must never sentimentalise over 
him as do many foolish women in America, who send 
flowers and pictures to the “interesting” murderer’s 
cell. The community which, as a whole, refuses to 
discipline its refractory members is already in a condition 
of moral decline. 

Such being the general principles of action with reference 
to those who harbour deep-rooted anti-social instincts, 
what is to be our concrete method of dealing with that 
particular anti-social person, the tramp? We mean, of 
course, the real average tramp, as Mr. McCook has found 
him in America, and as an equally patient and sagacious 
observer might find him here,—i.e., the habitual tramp 
and vagrant. There is only one method of dealing with 
such a person,—compulsory detention and compulsory 
work. ‘To this the sole objection that can be offered is 
the objection of interference with liberty. But is liberty 
a mere fetish to be adored as though we were Congo 
savages, or a rational and conditioned ideal? If liberty 
is to mean that every person save a convicted criminal, 
an infant, or a lunatic is to do exactly as he likes, civil 
society is at anend. Clearly, liberty must be conditioned ; 
it must be a means to social good, it cannot be an end in 
itself. There are probably many tens of thousands in 
London alone entirely unfit for liberty ; indeed, there are 
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said to be seventy thousand thieves “ known to the police,” 
and it is only the merest travesty of democracy to demand 
for such persons absolutely equal consideration with Mr. 
Gladstone or the Archbishop of Canterbury. We gladly 
concede the vital importance of individual liberty as a 
main source of British strength and influence, but we have 
always held that liberty is an ideal to work up to rather 
than an absolute basis to start from. If the tramp is a 
kind of variant of the natural man, then we must point out 
that the natural man enjoys no rational liberty, but is the 
slave of the wild forces of Nature; and he is as truly so 
to-day as in the days of Neolithic man. Does the tramp 
secure for himself food, protection, clothing, shelter? Not 
he ; he secures these things, so far as he does enjoy them, 
from the industry of those who have submitted themselves 
to the social restraints which he will not bear. Were it 
not for the help given him by the society of which he 
is the enemy, he would starve to death. So that it is 
rational restraint which gives real liberty, and it is the 
nominal liberty of primeval life which means very real 
slavery. Now, we contend that the discipline in- 
volved in compulsory detention and compulsory work 
may have the effect of converting our sullen, depraved, 
quasi-criminal tramp, who neither enjoys real liberty nor 
is fit for it, into a free citizen, free because industrious 
and useful, and because under a restraint which is not 
arbitrary but social, contrived for man’s good. We have 
been a little too lavish of liberty, a little too forgetful of 
what a “noble thing,” as the old poet said, liberty is,—a 
prize to be won rather than a cheap possession to be 
trailed in the dirt by every drunken loafer and idle 
vagabond incapable of social life. 

We would have the habitual tramp, then, compulsorily 
detained, and compelled, under fairly severe penalties, to 
do such work as was, after examination of his capacity, 
assigned him. We think that here the principle of the 
“indeterminate sentence,’ as carried out at Elmira, in 
New York State, might be of value. Under that sentence 
discharge is only possible on good conduct and efficiency 
in work. What is needed is to break down the vicious 
habit. At first compulsory work is probably awful 
to the confirmed vagabond, the most dreadful punish- 
ment he could meet with. But as with children 
at school, when it is known that the task must 
be done the latent energies of the nature rise to the 
occasion. A new habit of life is formed, new possibilities 
are opened up, there is a break with the past. The work 
should not be too exacting, for, as Bertillon and others 
have proved beyond question, an anemic and diseased 
physique is frequently, if not universally, found in the 
quasi-criminal and loafer class ; but it should be fixed and 
adhered to,—obedience to law should replace the wild 
following of lawless desire as the first element in dis- 
cipline. To teach a man that he is not to live by sponging 
on others, to teach him industrious habits, to cleanse his 
body and strengthen his weak character,—these seem to 
us the means by which the habitual tramp may be largely, 
if not wholly, eliminated from society. If this is incon- 
sistent with absolute liberty, we must decide whether we 
prefer an empty phrase to positive social good. As 
regards the children of the tramp, our course is clear. 
The man who teaches his child begging as a _pro- 
fession is an enemy to the future of the child, 
and has forfeited moral claim over it just as truly 
as those positively cruel parents whom our law has 
already deprived of the guardianship of their offspring. 
On this point a precedent has been set which no wor- 
shipper of liberty would wish to see abolished. Dens of 
cruelty called in irony “homes” have been broken into, 
and children’s claims to humanity conceded by law. Have 
we no duty to the miserable child of the draggle-tailed 
loafer, compelled to wander about on the highroad, to 
associate with thieves, to grow up a pest to society? The 
habitual tramp should be deprived of his child as of his 
liberty till he learns to respect both. Do we hear that 
the discipline urged is cruel? Let us remember, as Mr. 
Spencer says, that Nature is often a little cruel in order 
that she may be very kind. Kindness does not consist 
in the universal distribution of lollipops or in the universal 
toleration of evil. True regard for human good is as far 
removed as the poles asunder from mere sentiment, vague, 
timid, divorced from reason. Character is the end of 
human life, and the most merciful treatment we can mete 
out to men is that which tends to build up character. 





THE ARCHBISHOPS AND THE ENGINEERS. 
E cannot think the English Archbishops either unwise 
or officious in intervening in the engineering dispute. 
They are the natural mouthpieces of the Anglican Church, 
and as Christianity is not a body of doctrine only, but affects 
the whole life, any Christian Church which is alive must have 
an opinion, and counsel to give, upon any struggle which calls 
upon its adherents for continuous action. All action has a 
moral side, and the notion that Churches should always be 
silent whenever dispute is raging seems to us little better 
than a timorous shrinking from an obvious duty. It is the 
business of a Church to teach morality, and how is it to teach 
it if, whenever a conflict occurs between two parties, it is to 
remain neutral,even in opinion? We do not believe in such 
abstinence, even when the contest is political, holding that in 
politics, as in everything else, there may be a right and a 
wrong, which, if the Church perceives, she ought to proclaim 
it with the loudest possible voice; and the present dispute is 
not a question of politics. It is, of course, possible that the 
importance of the struggle to the future of English industry 
is exaggerated, but the theory of the ablest on both sides is 
that it involves some of the grandest of issues,—the freedom 
of English labour and the freedom of industrial direction. 
It is a question not only of money, though the Archbishops 
dwell on that so much, but of the rightful action and 
impulses of great sections of society. Ought masters to com- 
bine to be free in giving orders ? Ought workmen to combine 
to control those orders? Is it lawful to be angry because 
servants resist? Is it lawful to be angry because masters 
drive hard? Above all, how far would Christ demand that 
both sides should carry the spirit of self-suppression in a 
contest of the kind? Those are the moral issues really at 
stake, and to say that a great Church ought not to have an 
opinion about them, or having one, ought not to express it, is 
to reduce the authority of all Churches to a false appearance: 
Rome would reject such a limitation of her functions with 
disdain, and we doubt if there is a Nonconformist pastor in 
the country who woald hesitate to give his opinion, either 
individually or as member of a representative body, in the 
clearest possible words. 

While, however, we maintain strongly the right of the 
Church to speak, we cannot say we approve the method 
adopted by the Archbishops. They write as if the grand 
issue were the comfort of the people, which it is not, and 
which at any rate is not more their business than that of any 
other benevolent and Christian persons. In their prayer 
they beseech God “to look with pity on a dispute which is 
now causing great distress to many of our people, and 
bringing into peril their means of employment and 
subsistence,” as if the consequences of the dispute were 
the moral point, and not its merits. Peace and plenty 
may be restored by the masters yielding, or by the 
men yielding, and yet injustice may be sanctioned, that 
is, an immoral act committed, by that very yielding. Suppose 
England invaded and London starved by a siege, would the 
Archbishops advise prayer for food only, or for food and the 
victory of the right? We say nothing of the wording of 
the prayer, though it seems to us strangely feeble, as unlike 
the prayers of the Prayer-book as it is possible to be, and 
even, if we may speak plainly, platitudinous; and object to 
its essential spirit, which is the desire for a return of 
prosperity rather than for the establishment of justice and 
right. Peace and goodwill are excellent things no doubt, but 
Christ used an ominous sentence about the sword he came to 
send, meaning, as we understand him, that there are things 
higher than the peace, whizh may almost always be obtained, 
if in no other way then by bribing the wrongdoer. It may 
be—and that is probably the truth—that the Archbishops 
are not quite certain on which side justice lies; but in that 
case surely the prayer that should rise to their hearts and 
those of their clergy is not one for more prosperity, but 
for “more light,” for a clearer vision, in the strength of 
which they may wisely counsel their contending flocks. A 
little more “ light,” that light which irradiates both the heart 
and the intelligence, and the dispute which “imperils sub- 
sistence” would speedily be past. Can there be any harm in 
praying for that which we really want, any more than for the 
daily bread which the light, if it were but granted, would 
secure for many days ? 

It sometimes seems to us that the practice of the heads of 
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the English Church of intervening in secular affairs chiefly 
through an ordered prayer hampers them exceedingly. They 
have, of course, in their favour long-continued custom, and the 
fact that they can in this way compel all their presbyters to 
seem to be of one mind, but they preserve these advantages 
at a very heavy price. The prayer is almost always, unless 
they are deeply moved, deprived of life and glowingness, and 
reads as a prayer for peace would while the regiments were 
charging. Very few even of their clergy will be sincerely 
moved by this one, and still fewer of the laity in the fifteen or 
sixteen thousand congregations before which it will be read. 
Would it not be better sometimes to issue an address on the 
subject which moves the Church, in which they could state 
what they really think, tell the congregations what in their 
judgment or the Church’s judgment Christianity teaches about 
it, and so bring home to the mind of every listener the precepts 
of a higher law which he, whether employer or employed, 
has perhaps forgotten? They probably think that would be 
“ynpopular;” but do they not underrate the eagerness of 
the average man for more light, the immense mass of 
dubiousness in men’s souls, the readiness of the great 
majority to be thankful for anything like disinterested 
guidance? We do not say they should in a dispute like 
this decide for either side; but they might without arro- 
gance, and with great effect, point out in plain and definite 
terms what, so far as they can see, the Christianity they 
teach has to say upon the principles which in such questions 
ought to be applied. Did Christ mean nothing by that 
parable of the pennies, which reads to so many lay minds 
like a distinct and formal sanction by the one infallible 
authority of perfect freedom of individual contract? Or, 
on the other side, is there no law which binds the Christian 
employer not to push his advantage to the uttermost, but 
to leave to the employed a voice in the settlement, not only 
of their wages, but of the duration and method of their work ? 
It seems to us that if the Church intervenes in such ques- 
tions at all—and we distrust the counsel which would make 
her silent—she should come closer with her teaching, really 
enlighten us, and compel all parties to feel, as well as to 
acknowledge, that in the great field of industry, as in all 
other fields of human action, Christianity has a teaching 
which for those who acknowledge its law-giving competence 
it is morally wrong to resist. There would be so much 
difference of opinion? Not a doubt of it; but who are we 
to declare that difference of opinion is not the appointed way 
by which, on occasion, light may come? It does come very 
often in secular affairs, and why not in spiritual, or in that 
borderland which lies between them, and is of such vast 
extent? Suppose the twenty thousand clergymen all criticise 
such an address as we suggest, and all criticise it differently, 
will that destroy either its value or its effect? They have 
been doing it to that early Address, the Sermon on the 
Mount, for a good many hundred years, and it remains for 
all who believe it still the supreme, almost the only, guide 
towards the perfection of conduct, which, if it were only 
universal, would make industrial disputes as nearly im- 
possible as international war. 





CLUBS. 


HE change in the significance of the word “club” 
affords a curious commentary on the social evolution 

of the English race. A club used to mean exclusively a 
meeting of twenty or thirty more or less intimate friends at 
a tavern, who, after a good dinner, discussed the affairs of the 
State, or of the Republics of Letters and the Arts. Now 
a club, for the general public, means a restaurant housed 
in a palace, with a number of smoking and reading and 
writing rooms attached,—a place in which a limited number 
of persons may feed and rest the body and the mind, 
may get a good dinner, and may see all the newspapers 
without buying them. Hence belonging to a club means 
for the ordinary man something very different from what 
it used to mean. Instead of signifying a form of social 
intercourse, it means a very effective organisation for 
supplying the comforts of life away from a man’s own home 
and possessions. No doubt a man may make of his cluba 
social centre, may, as it were, form a little club within his 
club by arranging to lunch and dine constantly with the same 
set of people; but this is in no sense a sine qud non of club 
life. To the majority of men the club is merely a commodious 





eating-house or reading-room, to which only a limited number 
of persons have the right of entry. Occasionally the 
members are supposed to have a common object, or 
a common calling, as in the naval and military clubs; 
but in practice this tie is a very loose one, and does not 
really make the club sociable. But though clubs are thus 
only hotels reserved for the use of persons who pay an 
annual subscription, and whose membership has not been 
objected to by those who are already members, it cannot be 
denied that the institution is one which has taken a very firm 
grip upon the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Wherever the English 
race goes it sets up clubs in the modern sense of the word. 
It is not too much to say that there is no community 
abroad which boasts one hundred English-speaking men 
belonging to the club classes which has not got its club. Au 
interesting proof, or rather record, of this fact is to be found 
in the “ List of English Clubs in all Parts of the World, 
for 1898” just issued by Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co. The 
list embraces not only all clubs in London, the United 
Kingdom, and the Colonies and “abroad” generally, but 
also all clubs in the United States. [In a word, the list recog- 
nises for club purposes the federation of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The ubiquity of the club, and so of the club ideal of 
existence, is perfectly astonishing. There is not a section 
of the globe which is not full of English clubs. There 
is actually an English club in the Philippines, while British 
Malaysia has sixteen or seventeen. Even the West Coast of 
Africa swarms with clubs, and we notice with satisfaction that 
Benin has a golf club. Little more than a year ago human 
sacrifice was the object of social intercourse for which clubs 
were required. Toclub experts—a well-marked species which 
delights in collecting and passing on club-lore of various 
kinds—the most interesting section of the book before us 
will doubtless be that devoted to the clubs of the United 
States. A fact well known to all who have studied American 
social institutions comes out very clearly in the perusal of 
the list,—the very exclusive and aristocratic character of 
certain of the smartest American clubs, institutions which 
approach more nearly to the nobles’ club in a Continental 
provincial capital than to anything which is to be found 
here. There are clubs in America where, practically, admis- 
sion cannot be gained unless the would-be member belongs 
to or is connected with the local group of first families. These 
smart clubs have a very small membership, and therefore a 
very large subscription. For example, we note that one 
American club included in the list before us has an entrance- 
fee of £500. Possibly there are special reasons for this—the 
club is one for shooting and fishing—but take it as a whole, 
the best clubs in the United States no doubt tend to be more 
exclusive than ourown. Here we seldom or never blackball 
because a man has not sufficient pedigree or family connec- 
tion, but rather on personal grounds. There in the best 
clubs a man is not “put up” unless he is “one of our 
set.” 


We have said that clubs in England have almost ceased to 
be social institutions in themselves, though social institutions 
tend to grow up within them; but in spite of that fact, club 
membership is probably valued quite as much as ever. 
Though the mere membership of a club, however smart, 
confers no social prestige at the present time, and though 
there is only one club the membership of which is looked 
upon in any kind of way as a social distinction, men 
are still very eager to belong to three or four of the best 
London clubs, and to spend a considerable amount of time 
in passing from one club-house to another. A man who is 
a real “amateur” of club life likes to belong to one purely 
fashionable club, to one political club, to a service club if he 
is a soldier, and to the Atheneum if he.is a lawyer, a 
politician, a Civil servant, or a person with literary tastes. 
Add to this “a pot-house”—to use the name generally given 
to the proprietary clubs to which strangers can be taken at 
all hours and to all meals—and also a club in the western 
part of the West End where ladies can be entertained at 
dinner, and the amateur feels himself thoroughly well 
set-up in the way of clubs. Such a ‘person is, of course, 
as a rule, a bachelor, and prefers to take his meals away 
from his house or lodgings. He generally has a fixed 
luncheon place, in one of his Pall Mall or St. James’s 
Street houses. . After luncheon and his cigar he is able 
to look in at his political club, in the vain but constantly 
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reviving hope of hearing the news. After he has dis- 
covered that there is no news to hear he may change his 
ciub and get a cup of tea. That done and a cigarette 
smoked, he can set out on his walk home. And here comes 
in the inestimable advantage of a West End or Piccadilly 
club. The walk between Mayfair or Belgravia, or Chelsea or 
Enightsbridge, can be broken by a call at yet another club, 
—a habit deeply ingrained in the man of many clubs, and one 
which has earned several of the more westerly of the West 
End houses the name of “sherry and bitters clubs.” There 
remains over the “ pot-house” to be used. Possibly its use is 
only monthly, but thenit seems invaluable. Its doors are open 
to the friend or relation from the country who must be asked 
to dinner, and who expects to dine at a club when he isin 
London. Possibly the day thus spent by the man of many 
clubs is not one which calls for any very great amount of 
praise. The habit of walking from club to club is, how- 
ever, a perfectly harmless one, and it is, no doubt, a great 
killer of ennui. By its means a middle-aged man with £1,000 
a year, no family, and no present occupation, can break up 
his day into sections, and so destroy the dead weight of mono- 
tony which settles on those who, though they can get through 
the morning, have nothing to do between 2.30 and 8 p.m. 


It is impossible to leave the subject of clubs without noting 
the curious literary convention—one which is now at last dying 
cut, but which at one time pervaded all fiction—that clubs 
were haunts of vice, or at any rate, of dissipation. Nothing 
of course could be further from the truth. The ordinary 
London club is decorum in excelsis. It is nice to inquire how 
the convention arose. We presume it was somewhat after 
this fashion. In the eighteenth century, when the club was 
a weekly dinner, not a house, men were inclined to come 
home drunk from it. Hence there was a good deal of 
excuse for wives objecting to clubs, and for the satirists and 
humonrists poking fun at the sly dog who pretended to pay a 
visit to a sick friend when he really went to his club. To say 
that a man was at “the club” meant that he was engaged in 
getting drunk, and that therefore his poor wife deserved com- 
miseration. Nowadays to say that a man is at his club probably 
implies that he is drinking a cup of tea and eating a piece of 
muffin or teacake, and talking over bimetallism or the 
Frontier War with a friend as puzzle-headed as himself. No 
doubt clubs in India or the Colonies have a little more right 
to be called haunts of dissipation, though this is not because 
the majority of the members are any more riotous than the 
members of a Pall Mall club, but simply because the club. 
house is probably the only place in a distant Colony where 
good liquor can be obtained. The drinking of the community 
is obliged to take place at the club because there is no other 
place available. Clubs at home are, as a rule, neither places 
of social enjoyment nor of social dissipation, but, instead, 
places of great social convenience in which a rather high 
standard of physical comfort is maintained at a moderate cost. 





THE LOSS OF THE FIRST-BORN. 

HE was his latest bride; the joy of his great heart as well 

as the flower of his goodly flock. And as he swept 
proudly through the foaming sea, with her graceful form 
gliding sinuously by his side, at the head of the mighty 
school in all the exultation of his overlordship of those 
Titans, he often sprang clear into the bright air in the full- 
ness of his gigantic life and measureless delight of living it. 
After having in this way somewhat quieted his exuberant 
spirits, he swam sedately enough by the side of his favourite 
again, and resumed the serious conversation they had been 
having. He told her they would arrive at the island 
to-morrow, and she would then see what a sweet spot he had 
selected for the birthplace of their first-born. There was 
deep water right up to the edge of the widespreading reef. 
Shallow winding channels, that only sagacious whales, hump- 
backs like themselves, could find or thread amid the 
incessant rolling of the enormous breakers, led into a 
spacious lagoon behind, where there was no greater depth 
than six fathoms. The floor of those quiet quarters was 
delightfully jagged, so that she would be able easily to chafe 
off every last barnacle and limpet from the lovely folds of 
her charming breast. As for food, the place was alive with 
tender young squid and sea-slugs, all fat and juicy. And as 
he spoke he caressed her lovingly with his 15 ft. fin that 








spread like a wing from the broad expanse of his side, while 
she gazed up at him affectionately out of the corner of her 
tiny eye. 

When she instinctively expressed her fear of the ever. 
vigilant sharks who love nothing better than a tender young 
calf, he comforted her by an assurance that there was little 
need to fear them there. If a stray one should come prowl- 
ing round she was to attack him at once, as he would almost 
certainly be alone. Then his voice took a graver tone as his 
wound reminded him of the greatest danger of all, and one 
of which she had no experience. He told her how to 
some of the quiet haunts of their people came occasionally 
white things, with long thin legs, walking on top of the 
water. They were not nearly as big as a whale, but 
there seemed to be smaller living things in them that 
were awful and dangerous. They bit with long sharp 
teeth, they had arms hundreds of feet long, and they knew 
no pity even for languid mother and new-born calf. They 
had killed vast numbers of the whale-folk, and the thought 
of his escape from them made him ache with fright, though 
it was so many years ago. But, happily, they could not 
come everywhere, and he had chosen this shelter for her 
because it was barred against them. 


Even as he spoke, the school swept into sight of a vast 
barrier of coral, and, settling down many fathoms, they 
skirted its base rooted in the eternal buttresses of the world. 
Grand and awful was the view, but™they heeded it not, being 
on business bent, with no admiration to waste on the gorgeous 
scene or appreciation of the untellable marvels of the deep; 
matters of every day with them. Presently they rose near 
enough to the surface to hear the awful roar of the league- 
long line of resistless breakers overhead, and, turning with 
them, followed their lord and leader into one of the channels 
he had spoken of. It wound its tortuous way for a couple 
of miles through the great reef, the stillness of the placid 


shallows strangely disturbed by the roaring return of the- 


displaced water as the troop of leviathans paddled gently 
through its intricacies. At length they emerged into a 
wide lagoon bounded on one side by towering masses of 
black rock rising tier upon tier for over two thousand feet. 
In every other direction the sea raised a rampart of 
dazzling foam, which seemed never to subside for one 
moment, or reveal even a remote chance of entry. 


For the next two days they stayed with her, exploring 
every corner, finding it truly, as the Master had said, a 
place of ten thousand for a refuge from all enemies. 
At last, when the patient mother-to-be had settled upon a 
shady pool beneath a huge overhanging crag as_ her 
favourite spot, they all bade her farewell, formed into 
line, and departed, leaving her to the unfailing ministra- 
tions of the good Nurse Nature, with a promise to return 
again in about ten days. 

On the second day of her loneliness a little son was born to 
her, a pretty, frolicsome creature about eight feet long, his 
tender, shining dark skin elegantly mottled with splashes of 
grey, while the tiny furrows of his belly were white as curd. 
And the proud mother lolled in her cool corner feeding her 
babe from her bounteous breast feeling supremely happy. He 
was a very well-spring of joy to her, every move of his lithe 
young body, every puff from his tiny spiracle, giving a new 
pang of delight. Nor did anything harmful come near. But 
she never relaxed her vigilant watch; not the faint splash of 
a gannet after a fleeting flying-fish but sent a shudder of 
apprehensive energy through her mighty frame. 

For one blissful week there was perfect peace. Then came 
a morning when the glorious blue sky grew grey and greasy, 
then black as soot. A deathlike silence fell. The harmless 
fish and other denizens of the reef crept into crevices of the 
coral, and all the birds fled wailing away. She was filled with 
an indefinable dread, a loneliness unfelt before stirred every 
fibre with fear. Moving uneasily about the restricted area 
of her shelter, her calf clutched closely under her fin, she saw 
spear after spear of crimson flame cleave the swart heavens, 
while immense boulders of red-hot rock fell in a hurtling hail 
around her. A seething torrent of molten lava amid a dense 
fog of steam, fell with a deafening hiss into the sea. Despe- 
rately she sought to descend, but forgetting the bottom so 
near, dealt herself a fearful blow. Then, in frantic fear for 
her youngling, she rushed, holding him closer to her breast, 
around the barrier, seeking the passage through which they 
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had entered. Almost exhausted with her exertions, she found 
it, fled along its windings with the rock heaving and groaning 
around her, and at last plunged exultantly through the 
boiling breakers down, down into peace. But unsatisfied, 
still she toiled on to leave that accursed place far behind, nor 
rested except to breathe her offspring until she was a hundred 
miles away. 

Then, secure from that terror, she took her ease, thinking, 
poor mother, that all danger was past. But alas for her 
hopes! A grim silent shadow shot past as she lay basking on 
her side, her calf lazily sucking. Startled into sudden activity, 
she sprang forward her full length, swiftly sweeping her wide 
fins back and forth in search of her infant. Again that dark 
form flew past her side, bearing away on the projecting sword 
from its head the body of her first-born writhing in sudden 
death. Frank T, BuLien. 





SYLVANUS; OR, THE PLEASURES OF THE 
ORNITHOLOGIST. 


YLVANUS is one of those happy individuals who, 
in the words of the prophet Baruch, “have their 
pastime with the fowls of the air.” Sylvanus is a 
lawyer by profession, but out of term time he is solely 
devoted to observing the habits of birds and recording 
their migrations. He inhabits a pleasant villa on the 
Surrey Hills, surrounded by gorsy commons and breezy 
chalk downs, whose secluded haunts form a very paradise 
for the feathered world. He thinks nothing of riding ten 
or fifteen miles to ascertain whether the yellow-wagtails 
have arrived at, or departed from, their summer quarters 
on a certain common, and considers himself amply rewarded 
for any trouble if he can add a new species to the list of 
birds observed in the neighbourhood. We verily believe 
ke would be more egitated at the prospect of seeing a 
bearded-reedling or a Dartford-warbler, than of winning a 
cause betore the House of Lords. We recollect one Easter 
vacation, arriving at his house from the North of England, 
and promising ourselves some pleasure in announcing to him 
a certain important piece of legal news. But our friend was 
so eager in his questions, “ Had the chiff-chaff yet arrived in 
Northumberland?” and ‘Had we observed any crested-tits 
in the pine-woods south of the Tweed ? ” and the like, that it 
was some time before we found it possible to convey the 
intelligence to him. Sylvanus never rests, when he sees an 
unknown bird or hears an unfamiliar song or call-note, until 
he has clearly identified the species or the author. For this 
purpose he is in the habit of carrying with him in his coat 
pocket a pair of small but powerful spy-glasses which he 
facetiously calls his ornithoscope. By the help of these and 
the most praiseworthy display of patience he seldom fails in 
accomplishing the desired object. He often protests that there 
is much greater satisfaction in identifying a bird by means of 
these glasses and careful stalking than by bringing it to the 
ground with a gun. At the same time, he is not one of those 
who ignorantly deplore the shooting of some birds (however 
rare) in the cause of science, although not himself a collector. 
Sylvanus is personally acquainted (if such an expression be 
permissible) with all the rarer birds in the county, and can 
conduct you to their whereabouts with unfailing precision. 
On one occasion we happened to inquire whether there were 
any magpies in the vicinity. He promptly replied that there 
were none nearer than a certain wood ten miles off on the 
Sussex border. We expressed a wish to see them, and were 
forthwith driven to the spot; failing to find the birds in the 
eak-copse our friend at once assured us that they would be in 
a certain turnip-field two miles off, where, sure enough, we 
had the satisfaction of seeing them. 


Our friend has an excellent library of works on British 
birds ; and, as well, a collection of manuscript journals and 
note-books, recording his own observations, and preserving 
many cuttings from the Field, the Zoologist, and the local 
newspapers, all of which are intended to serve as materials 
for the work he will some day issue to the public on “The 
Birds of Surrey.” Under the signature of “Sylvanus” he 
is a frequent contributor to a number of journals dealing 
with field-sports and natural history, and has more than once 
had the satisfaction of being the first to record the advent of 
the cuckoo in the columns of the Times. He is very eager to 
refute the frequent letters of those too hasty persons who 








declare they have heard the nightingale in Temple Gardens 
or the cuckoo in Lincoln’s Inn Fields during mid-winter. 

Sylvanus has also a most singular collection of bird-calls 
by which he can bring any bird, whether a cuckoo or a tit- 
lark, into the nearest tree. His garden is entirely devoted to 
its feathered inhabitants, who are supplied in every tree and 
against every wall with commodious nesting-boxes, as well as 
food, water, and wool for their nests. In his woods, barrels 
are put up for the tawny-owls and jackdaws, and he is 
attempting at present to establish a rookery in some 
adjacent elm-trees by tying small faggots of brushwood 
to the topmost branches. In the stables are a coliection of 
tame hawks, whom he delights to carry on his fist and fondle 
as others do a lap-dog. During the vacations and of a 
Saturday, even when the Courts are sitting, he may often be 
seen out with the hounds, less, we believe, from a love of the 
chase, than from the opportunity afforded him of seeing the 
country and the birds without being turned back as a tres- 
passer. We well remember meeting him riding home, splashed 
with mud, and inquiring whether he had had a good day. He 
replied, an excellent day, having seen a stone-curlew on 
Fairlegh Heath and a pair of long-eared owls as the hounds 
were drawing the larches. Altogether we would not hesitate 
to describe Sylvanus as one of the happiest of mortals. 


Oar friend is for ever quoting his own version of the line 
in Virgil’s second Georgic, “Felix, qui potuit rerum cog- 
noscere causas,” which he renders, “ Happy the man who 
knows the names of the birds!” And, indeed, to know the 
names of the birds which we see in our walks, or which 
inhabit our country, is the first step towards that happy 
pastime which a knowledge of ornithology lays open. Yet it 
is surprising how many there are who spend their whole lives 
in the country and could not tell a wood-pigeon from a turtle- 
dove if they had them in their hands, let alone at half a 
furlong’s distance. Many less would be found who could 
answer how many sorts of thrushes there are to be found in 
the British Isles, or whether the stonechat deserts our 
shores in winter time. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SLEEP AND DREAMS. 


(To toe Epitror or THE ‘* SpecraTor.””] 
S1r,—The letters on sleep and dreams in the Spectator 
remind me of a case in the experience of Agassiz, and 
which he told me himself, though it is recorded in his 
work on the American fishes. He was studying a fossil fish 
in the Jardin des Plantes, but had never been able to deter- 
mine the species to his satisfaction. After a time he dreamed 
that he caught the very fish, and without difficulty determined 
the question, thinking, as he woke from the dream, that he 
would now have no difficulty. But on returning to the fossil, 
something in the dream had escaped him, and he could no 
more determine the species than before. The next night he 
had the same dream, and again forgot the essential point. 
He then determined to take a pencil and paper with him to 
bed, and make his note as soon as he awoke. The dream 
came the third time, but to his surprise on fully awaking 
he found the drawing made and lying on the table 
at his bedside, with three bones displayed in it which 
were not visible in the fossil, and which solved the problem. 
On returning to the Jardin des Plants he obtained permission 
of his friend, the director, to chip away a scale of stone which 
lay on the spot where the bones were in the drawing, and 
found them there as his drawing had given them. It is thirty 
years since Agassiz told me the incident, but those who have 
access to his history of the North American fishes will be able 








to read it in his own words in the introduction, and correct my , 


version if my memory has in any detail failed me. 

Years ago, when I was much interested in certain mental 
problems, I made some carefal observations on the sub- 
ject of dreams, in and out of sleep I think we all dream 
continually, unless occupied with some voluntary train of 
thought tending to a desired result, and I have repeatedly 
caught myself at the instant of falling off to sleep with 
a train of thought going on, and detected the continuity 
into sleep. It was but for an instant, for the consciousness 
immediately awoke me, but in that instant I felt as ifin the air, 


isolated from every familiar material circumstance, the objects | 
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in the dream being the only actualities. The conclusion I 
arrived at was that the faculty of co-ordination was suspended 
as I went to sleep, and that any confronting of the dream 
with anything actual was so rendered impossible. When 
awake we constantly imagine the most absurd and dreamlike 
situations, and experience the phenomenon known as “ wan- 
dering thought,” but are able at the moment to perceive the 
absurdity, by co-ordination with the actual around us. The 
imagination is in perpetual activity, asleep or awake, and 
when we are suddenly awaked in the midst of a dream, the 
imagery is still so fresh that it remains with us, and we are 
aware that we were dreaming. I find myself constantly 
imagining the most absurd, difficult, and painful situations 
for myself, and sometimes the imagination goes so far as to 
move me to tears, or to painful emotions, just as, in a far 
greater degree, it does in sleep, but only for an instant, the 
actual surroundings bringing me to my bearings at once. 

In a book which you so kindly noticed some weeks ago 
there is the relation of a mental experience very like dream- 
ing awake. This was an actual occurrence, and in the earlier 
stages there recorded I could distinguish clearly between 
voluntary and involuntary thought; but as the phenomenon 
went on I was conscious that my voluntary and involuntary 
thought mingled, so that what had been at first alien to my 
consciousness, and seemed like a suggestion of another intel- 
ligence, became later recognisable as my auto-suggestion, and 
so the phenomenon was perfectly clear, as only a phase of 
dreaming projected into my waking hours by the morbid 

. excitability I was under, which gradually passed away. 
In the early stages the response to my thoughts was as if 
shot at me complete, instantaneously; but as the experience 
went on I found it slower, and indeed, I think, finally directed 
half consciously by myself, so that only conclusions I had 
previously arrived at were given. But in the beginning it 
was as involuntary as in dreams.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. STILLMAN. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Having read the letter of your correspondent, Edward 
Tregear, in the Spectator of January 1st on “The Sense of 
Direction,” I think your readers may be interested in an 
instance of this instinct in a cat which came under my 
personal observation when living as a young man in 
lodgings in London, No. 8 South Crescent, Bedford Square. 
My landlady sent off in a hamper a cat and her full-grown 
kitten about seven months old. They were taken by two of 
the landlady’s daughters to their grandmother’s at Gloucester, 
I believe in January or beginning of February, 1869. A 
letter was received the next day saying the children had 
arrived safely, as also the cats, but that the kitten had dis- 
appeared that evening. A month after the kitten arrived at 
my lodgings in a very emaciated condition, with swollen feet, 
and in a state of nervous prostration, which showed itself by 
incapacity to keep still. It got into the house, and was 
turned out two or three times before it was recognised. My 
landlady was trying to get it out from under a bed where it 
was seeking refuge when it struck her it must be the lost 
kitten, and when she called it by its name, ‘ Minnie,’ it at 
once came out and rubbed against her feet and rolled over 
and over on the floor with delight. It was then brought to 
me and I recognised it at once, and it jumped up on the bed 
where I was lying ill when I called it by name, and showed 
every sign of recognition and delight. How this cat could 
get through the streets of London, some three miles at least 
after its journey of one hundred and thirty miles or so, has 
ever since been a matter of wonder to me. The cat had a 
number of rather unusual markings which made identification 
easy.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Brantover, Felixstowe. BRIGHTWEN Brnyon. 

[To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 

Srz,—One night I was riding in the wilds of Manitoba, 
and I quite lost my way. I then resolved to leave it to 
my pony, and so threw the reins loosely on his neck. He 
stopped and turned round three times—making a complete 
circuit each time—and then struck out in a direction that 
brought me straight to my house. I was thus saved a night 
with the wolves.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. WINTER. 





THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “SpEcTaTOoR.”] 
Srir,—In an article which appeared in the Spectator of 
January lst on “ Egypt and the Sugar Question,” you affirm 
the principle that “England is a free market, and that any 
man who has got anything to sell may come and sell it with. 
out let or hindrance.” Now, as a West Indian proprietor, I 
want to sell my sugar on the English market without “let or 
hindrance.” I have no objection, in fact it is to my interest, 
that all my competitors should likewise come and sell without 
“let or hindrance.” We in the West Indies have no fear of 
Egypt or any other cane-sugar country, provided that the 
English market is free to us and them without “let or 
hindrance.” If the West Indian sugar were subjected to a 
differential duty (£7) from which its competitors were 
exempted we should object, because the duty would be a tax 
incident on us and irrecoverable against the duty-free sugar 
on the common market. We should have to pay the duty out 
of our own pockets. This would be for usa “let or hindrance.” 
But the effect of bounties is exactly the same, because our 
consumers buy sugar on a market affected by bounties pro- 
vided for our competitors out of their State revenue and 
exacted from us in the West Indies out of our own pockets. 
This exaction is an even greater “let or hindrance” than a 
differential duty against our sugar would be. We might as 
well admit, as J. S. Mill correctiy puts it, the competition of 
stolen or smuggled goods in order to procure artificial cheap- 
ness as to acquiesce in export bounties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. P. B.S. 





A SWAN-STORY. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—'The following accident was described to me by a friend 
who heard it from the lips of the man who saw it. My 
friend’s informant, a labouring man, passed on his way to 
work every morning a pond on which were swans. One 
morning he saw a swan with its head under water, no unusual 
thing, so he thought nothing of it. The next morning it was 
in exactly the same place and position. Still, that was not 
remarkable, and he passed on. On the third morning, seeing 
the swan in precisely the same position, he called the attention 
of the keeper to it. The keeper proceeded to examine, and 
found that the swan’s head had been swallowed by a large 
pike. Both, of course, were dead. 

I dare say many of your readers may have observed, as I 
have while crossing a glacier, butterflies which had alighted 
for rest in their flight and had been frozen to the ice. They 
may also have seen them sucked in by the current of air 
caused by a waterfall as it plunged into an abyss—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. F. HERBERT. 

10 Burns Avenue, Nottingham, January 5th. 





THE PRESENT SITUATION OF ENGLAND. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR,”’] 

Srr,—In a notice of an article of mine in the December 
number of the Nineteenth Century you say (December 4th) 
that my suggestion that the United States would be likely to 
aid Russia if she attacked England strikes you as dreamy. 
You admit that the “ Americans might like to thrash us as a 
gratification to their pride, or in payment of long-standing 
grudges, but that America should wish to see us beaten by 
Russia is inconceivable.” I agree with you that the 
“ Americans might like to thrash us,” and that they think 
they have “long-standing grudges” which they would like 
to avenge; and if you and I are right, when would they be 
more likely to attack England than when we were engaged 
in conflict with Russia, knowing as they do that the come 
bination, by stopping the food-supply, would control the 
situation? This is the vital question for England to con- 
sider to-day, and she is tempting Providence in leaving 
matters as they are. The immense importance of the subject 
must be my excuse for troubling you with this letter—I am, 
Sir, Xe., GEORGE T. DENISON, 
Heydon Villa, Toronto, Canada, December 27th. 





ANIMALS IN THE DARK. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 23rd, 1897, which I 
received yesterday, in an article on “ Animals in the Dark,” 





Winterton, Beulah, Manitoba, December 20th. 





} you say: “ We have never heard of oxen or cows being liable 
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to panic in darkness unless from causes which would affect 
them equally in the daytime.” 

A friend of mine told me last August that when he first 
went on to his farm there was just an orchard in grass and a 
bit of clearing, with poor fences, adjoining the small house 
and barn. The rest of the claim of one hundred and sixty 
acres being unfenced, he was very much bothered by 
neighbours’ cattle. These were work oxen, cows, and others, 
which would come and throw down the fencing and destroy 
the trees, as well as eat the pasture. He drove them off re- 
peatedly, sometimes a mile or two with his dogs, so that at 
last they seldom came in the daytime, but returned at night 
when all was quiet. One night he got up and drove them 
about four miles over a mountain on to a prairie, but about 
three nights after this he heard the bells again in the woods 
around the clearing. It being moonlight he just got out of 
bed, put his slippers on and a cap, and went out in bis night- 
shirt into the thick timber, and stood quietly behind a tree 
till the herd got within a few feet of him. He then stepped 
out quickly and yelled in the faces of the cattle. The con- 
sequence was such a panic; a wild stampede over logs, 
through the forest, breaking down the underbrush and young 
burnt dead fir and cedars, so that, as my friend told me, he 
could hear the crashing on that clear still summer’s night 
from a mile or so away, and he states he never was troubled 
by these cattle again. Now if he had tried this plan in the 
daytime would theresult have been the same ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Gro. Dircnam, 
Missionary Priest in charge of Fraser River Mission. 

Sapperton, B.C., December 7th. 








POETRY. 


NOCTURNE. 
ONE low note quivers on the air 
And dies, with a languorous pain, 
In a rippling rush of melody 
Like the fall of autumn rain 
That lightly stirs the russet leaves to dream of spring again. 





And all the music of the woods 
Laughs out in mad delight 
Under the bidding of your bow, 
Till, from its rapturous height, 
The long-linked sweetness dies away into the listening night. 


And, as each silver cadence steals 
Forth from the throbbing strings, 
To me, from out your violin, 
A prisoned Dryad sings 
Of faery isle and haunted shrine and long-forgotten things; 


When, through the dim grey olive grove, 
The high gods walked among 
The sons of men, and towards the reef 
The charmed ship slowly swung, 
As the Sirens called o’er the sunny sea when this grey world 
was young. 


But, while I dream, your fingers glide 
Into a simpler strain, 
And from the far Circwan isle 
My fancy turns again 
Back to the rock-strewn upland moor, the hawthorn-scented 
lane. 
I hear the bee’s drone in the thyme, 
The lark’s song high in air, 
I see the shadows on the tarn, 
The sunlight on your hair, 
And for a moment’s space forget life’s undernote of care. 
R. F. Davis. 








ART. 


MILLAIS AT THE ACADEMY. 
WHEN an exhibition is devoted to the pictures of one artist, 
it is impossible to resist the temptation of trying to form a 
general impression as to the main drift of the work. In the 
present instance the attempt is difficult, for the style of 
Millais underwent so many changes. Still, one quality re- 








mains constant throughout, and that is the force and energy 
with which he painted. This strenuous way of expressing 
himself had the result of emphasising in the most marked 
way possible not only the successes, but the failures. These 
failures were, alas! frequent, and the present exhibition 
reveals more of them than one had hoped existed. Butif the 
failures are notable, so are the successes. In fact there is 
practically nothing of mediocrity; these pictures are nearly 
always in extremes. In attempting to account for this 
peculiarity of the painter we must always remember that 
Millais, even in his most Preraphaelite pictures, was 
essentially a realist. Probably he was not so from any 
theory, but he was a man endowed with the strongest possible 
grasp of the outward aspect of things, and with a power of re- 
presenting what he saw such as few other men have possessed. 
But his mind was not selective; with him it was a case of 
allor none. For this reason Millais was the most merciless 
of portrait-painters, as the terrible representations of his rich 
patrons in the present exhibition testify. 


Millais has been accused of deliberately making bids for 
popular fame by painting such pictures as Little Drs. Gamp, 
and no doubt in support of this theory it is possible to point out 
that in the same year he painted the picture just named and also 
the splendid portrait of Sir Henry Thompson. But thisis not 
the reason of the painter’s passing from a thing so common- 
place that it looks like an imitation, not an original of a 
Christmas supplement for an illustrated paper, to a really 
magnificent piece of portraiture. The true reason is that 
Millais’s mind at bottom was that of the average man. His 
astounding powers both of seeing and of painting did not 
prevent him sympathising with things which more deeply 
artistic natures reject. 


Bat if Millais plunged headlong with his full force into 
such depths as Grace (No. 91) and Hearts are Trumps (No. 
149), he soared with equal vigour to eminences such as the 
Blind Girl (No. 56) and the portrait of Mr. Hook (No. 118). 
Although other works of Millais’s Preraphaelite period may 
be more daring in colour or more startling in originality, none 
rank so high as the Blind Girl for a general balance of qualities. 
Nowhere else in the whole range of his works did the painter 
produce such a beautiful piece of landscape. The picture is full 
of truth and full of beauty, and the grass glows and sparkles in 
the sunlight after the storm. The colour throughout is as 
brilliant as paint can make it, but perfectly harmonious at 
the same time. Of quite equal beauty are the two figures, 
the blind musician and her child-companion, and the pathos 
is so admirably kept in its proper place that it is really 
touching. There is a true humanity about this picture as 
well as great artistic qualities. Though not nearly so fine a 
picture as the Blind Girl, the Mariana in the Moated Grange 
(No. 62) is a very remarkable piece of painting. In spite of 
the brightness of the colouring alike of Mariana’s intensely 
blue dress, of the gorgeous embroidery, of the stained-glass in 
the window, and of the sunny garden outside, an air of intense 
weariness pervades the picture, in which figure and back- 
ground are united. One of the most lovely pieces of landscape 
colour achieved by Millais is the background of the Sir 
Isombras (No. 47). Behind the knight who is carrying the two 
children across the river on his war-horse stretches a delightful 
piece of country bathed in evening light. The colour of this 
background, though deep and harmonious, is strong and 
fresh. The dewy pastures show that intense emerald which 
the painter loved and could use so finely. Millais was too 
true a colourist to be afraid of strong green. This wasshown 
when he said to some art students: “Some tell you not to 
paint green in pictures; not grass but only warm browns. 
Don’t pay any attention to such people, gentlemen. Paint 
green. God gave us our greens.” 


Millais in his later years painted many portraits of out-of- 
door Nature, and the public thought he was a great landscape 
painter. But this mistake arose from a misunderstanding of 
the art of landscape. People who enjoyed the fringe of the 
moor, or the river with its reeds in Nature, rejoiced when they 
found these favourite things transferred to canvas with the 
greatest truth. But their delight was not because a poet had 
suggested thoughts and emotions to them, but because 
pleasant memories of out-of-doors were revived. True 
landscape art is something beyond this stimulating of 
the memory. Turner and Corot are admirable not only 
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because they recall Nature, but because they knew the 
secret of the 
“Light that never was on sea or land 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

After he had passed through the Preraphaelite stage it 
is to the strongly marked portraits that we must look to find 
Millais at his best. In the present collection there is no lack 
of first-rate examples. Foremost among the good things 
must be placed the portrait of Mr. Hook. It is difficult 
to conceive of anything better than this powerful piece of 
work ; in fact the picture is an epitome of all the painter’s 
finest characteristics. The colour is rich and satisfying, the 
drawing throughout every part masterly in the extreme, and 
the realisation of the aspect of the man, as he stood before 
the painter, absolute. Added to all these qualities, or perhaps 
it would be truer to say the cause of all these qualities, is 
the marvellous accomplishment and eloquence of the actual 
painting. Beside this great picture, though perhaps not of 

such commanding greatness, may be placed Mr. Gladstone 
(No. 128), Sir J. Astley (No. 122), Sir Henry Thompson 
(No. 139), Sir Richard Quain (No. 141), Sir James Paget 
(No. 162), and last, but not least, Mrs. Heugh (No. 99). If 
this group is considered as a whole, we can form some notion 
of the magnificent intelligence with which the painter realised 
the impression of his sitter. Equally wonderful is the variety 
of the painting. There is no common formula applied to all. 

Mr, Gladstone’s head looms from out the dark background 
with a solidity of modelling appropriate to the massive 
structure of the skull. Much quieter in the painting is the 
face of Sir Henry Thompson, so that nothing may detract 
from the piercing look of the eyes. Equally fine are the 
other two great doctors in this group, the Sir Richard Quain 
being specially interesting on account of the time at which 
it was painted—ie, in the last year of the painter’s 
life. Although the painter’s powers were too often under 
eclipse in his last years, the painting of the flesh in 
this picture shows no diminution of power. Of the por- 
trait of Mrs. Heugh it is difficult to know what to say. 
It is so simple in arrangement, so sober in colour, that 
there is little to tell beyond that it is the likeness of an 
old lady with a seamed and careworn face sitting in a chair, 
dressed in black and grey, with a grey parrot. Nevertheless, 
‘it is one of the most astonishingly powerful things Millais 
ever did, and that is saying much. The North-West Passage 
(No. 129), judged by the rest of the painter’s work, is one of 
his masterpieces. In no other of his later subject-pictures did 
the artist attain to such unity of impression and to such 
splendour of execution, for it is in this respect equal to the 
great portraits. 

After studying this collection, the following conclusions 
seem not unwarranted. Millais was a man with no particular 
gifts of higher intellect or poetical imagination, and his senti- 
ment was too often of a commonplace kind. But he was 
endowed witb very great power of appreciating natural 
beauty, and his power of painting what he saw before him 
was uurivalled. He was, moreover, urged on by a vast 
energy of mind, which made him do nothing in a half- 
hearted way. It might be grand portraiture, or it might be 
cheap sentiment, but both were carried out with the full force 
of his nature. If the monstrous regiment of the nursery, with 
its Cherry Ripe and its Bubbles, was an inevitable part of the 
mind which produced the Ophelia, the Blind Girl, and the 
Hook, then “I would not have him other than he is,” for the 
changefulness of common taste will soon give his inferior work 
as an alms to oblivion, while his masterpieces will remain an 
imperishable possession. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


——@——_. 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'’S POEMS.* 


ONE of the most noticeable things in the literary history of 
the past year has been the recognition won by Mr. Phillips's 
poetry. Verse like his does not, of course, take the town by 
storm, but ever since the publication of “Christ in Hades” 
Mr. Phillips has been recognised as a true poet, and not 
merely by the superfine literary gentlemen who are too often 
considered the only people competent to judge poetry, but 
by the larger public of men and women who love verse not 


* Poems. By Stephen Phillips, London: John Lane. 








because it comes up to the modish standard of the hour, bat. 
because it moves the heart and fires the imagination. In his 
new volume Mr. Stephen Phillips more than fulfils the 
promise made by his “Christ in Hades.” In our opinion the 
volume is the outcome of a deep and sincere poetic gift. Hig 
style may have faults, and he may occasionally err (as all 
young poets worth anything are apt to err) by straining 
after metrical effects which his metre will not quite bear; 
but looked at broadly here is real poetic achievement,—the 
veritable gold of song. There is no surer way of telling the 
true poet from the false than by asking “Is he both modern and 
classical ? ”—using classical, of course in its better sense, as in 
“classical music.” If the answer is “ Yes,” and if he has besides 
that undefined, or rather undefinable, element which gives the 
sense of passion in poetry, be the subject an argument or a 
description of a London street, we may be sure that we are in the 
presence of one who has stolen “ Jove’s authentic fire.” The 
true poet, by being modern in feeling and expression, and by 
grasping modern subjects, shows that he is a man, and not an 
essence, however fine, distilled from a library ; and who buta 
man can touch the hearts of men and women? But the 
modern world is only a phase of life; and he who is merely 
modern and exclusively of his own hour perishes with that 
hour. The true poet must also be classical, that is universal. He 
must lift his subject and its expression into the sublimer air, 
and make us feel that though he writes of England and to-day, 
his arrows of song would have gone home in Athens or Rome, 
or in the London of Elizabeth or Anne. He must find his 
subjects here and among us, but once found he must bear 
them aloft and place them, as stars, in the heaven of invention, 
there to rain light and harmony on us mere mortals “ militant 


below.” To these requirements Mr. Phillips responds. He 
is modern and he is classical. He has passion and he has 
imagination. 


In our opinion the most striking poem in this deeply 
interesting volume is the poem called ‘The Woman with the 
Dead Soul.” We shall not, however, dwell upon it here, as on 
a former occasion—i.e., when the poem first appeared in our 
own columns—we discussed it at length. We held then, as 
we hold now, that the painful and almost hopeless character 
of the poem was redeemed by the treatment, by the power 
and vigour of the style, and by the atmosphere of high 
imagination and high passion in which every phrase and every 
line was conceived. There is a companion poem dealing with 
certain aspects of life in the slums of a great city, to which, how- 
ever, we hold that these same great poetic qualities of passion 
and imagination do not bring a like justification. This poem, 
called “The Wife,” tells, with an intensity and power which 
is fearful, nay, intolerable, a story of perverted love and of 
sacrilegious self-sacrifice,—of self-sacrifice that was a crime, 
not a duty. A wife, to save the husband she loves from 
starvation, sells herself, and with the money thus procured 
buys food. When she returns to her husband he is already 
dead. Magnificent —there is no other word for it —as is 
Mr. Phillips’s treatment of this squalid and distasteful 
tragedy, we cannot hold that it was a fit subject for a poem. 
And for this reason. It is essentially false to life. We shall 
be told that it is true, and that every great city can show such 
stories. Nevertheless it is false in the poem. Mr. Phillips 
represents the woman as selling herself with all the martyr’s 
ardour, and as tragically overborne by her great love. In life, 
if the thing were done at all, it would not have been done thus 
tragically and greatheartedly, but rather lightly and witkia 
shifty degradation. The woman ready to put on the martyr’s 
robe would have been readier to let her husband and herself 
meet death. Death by starvation, as it comes to the poor, is not 
so terrible, at any rate is not likely to maddenorinflame. The 
poem, in spite of its great beauty of style and the haunting 
harmony of the verse, does not allay the pity and terror -it 
inspires. The mind is seared by its perusal. But though 
we feel bound to speak strongly of this poem, we must 
avoid giving an unfair impression to our readers. The poem 
is but one, and a short one, in a volume, and it must be 
admitted that if the subject was to be treated, it could not 
have been treated with greater reticence. There is in it 
little or nothing verbal which can offend. We must aiso 
allow that this poem contains incidentally some of the moat. 
striking things Mr. Phillips has yet written. The description 
of the streets of the East End at night is not only most 





powerful and most impressive, but it is in the strictest sense 
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original. We quote one or two couplets because they seem to 
us to strike a note which is really new :— 


“The mystic river floating wan, 

The cold soul of the city shone ; 

The moonéd terminus through the dark 

With emerald and ruby spark, 

The stoker burningly embowered, 

With fiery roses on him showered.” 
The way in which words and associations apparently so com- 
monplace, as those of a railway-station, are fused into poetry 
by the fire in the poet’s thought is beyond praise. Mr. 
Phillips has done the thing most difficult of achievement, and 
has treated poetically the plainest and barest and crudest 
external facts of modern life. 

It is difficult to give an adequate impression of the variety 
and interest of the volume before us. We say “interest” 
because whatever he touches Mr. Phillips manages to make 
keenly alive. As an example, we may name the second 
poem in the book,—“ Marpessa,”—an idyl something in the 
manner of Tennyson’s “(#£none” or “Tithonus.” A maiden 
who has for suitors Apollo and a mortal, chooses the mortal 
and death rather than immortality and the god. Written 
in a blank verse, which is soft and melodious without being too 
honey-sweet, and so cloying, the poem abounds in passages 
like the following. Marpessa tells Apollo why she is not a fit 
mate for a god :— 

“T should expect thee by the Western ray, 

Faded, not sure of thee, with desperate smiles, 

And pitiful devices of my dress 

Or fashion of my hair: thou wouldst grow kind; 

Most bitter to a woman that was loved 

I must ensnare thee to my arms, and touch 

Thy pity, to but hold thee to my heart. 

But if I live with Idas, then we two 

On the low earth shall prosper hand in hand 

In odours of the open field, and live 

In peaceful noises of the farm, and watch 

The pastoral fields burned by the setting sun. 

And he shall give me passionate children, not 

Some radiant god that will despise me quite, 

But clambering limbs and little hearts that err. 

And I shall sleep beside him in the night, 

And fearful from some dream shall touch his hand 

Secure; or at some festival we two 

Will wander through the lighted city streets ; 

And in the crowd I’]l take his arm and feel 

Him closer for the press. So shall we live. 

And though the first sweet sting of love be past, 

The sweet that almost venom is, though youth, 

With tender and extravagant delight, 

The first and secret kiss by twilight hedge, 

The insane farewell repeated o’er and o’er, 

Pass off ; there shall succeed a faithful peace ; 

Beautiful friendship tried by sun and wind, 

Durable from the daily dust of life.” 
If this is not the poetry of the heart we know not where to 
find it. ‘ Clambering limbs and little hearts that err” is not, 
of course, in manner like any line in Shakespeare, but in its 
nearness to humanity it has something almost Shakespearian. 
We are much tempted to quote more from ‘“ Marpessa,” but 
must pass on to the poem, “ To Milton,—Blind.” It was bold, 
some will say overbold, to touch such a theme, but since 
the poem contains such lines as these it was surely justi- 
fied :— 

“ Or rather a special leave to thee was given 

By the high power, and thou with bandaged eyes 

Wast guided through the glimmering camp of God. 

Thy hand was taken by angels who patrol 

The evening, or are sentries to the dawn, 

Or pace the wide air everlastingly.” 

We cannot leave Mr. Phillips’s fascinating volume, which, as 
a whole, will, we believe, be read with intense pleasure by 
all lovers of true poetry, without a quotation from “ Christ in 
Hades,” which is reprinted in this volume,—a poem written 
in blank-verse, and in blank-verse which is as full of charm 
as of dignity. The following passage describes how Virgil 
in Hades greets our Lord :— 

“* Whither,’ he said, ‘O whither dost thou lead 
In such a calm all these embattled dead ? 
Almost I could begin to sing again, 

To see these nations burning run through Hell, 
Magnificently anguished, by the grave 

Untired; and this last March against the Powers. 
Who would more gladly follow thee than I? 

But over me the human trouble comes. 

Dear gladiator pitted against Fate, 

I fear for thee: around thee is the scent 

Of over-beautiful, quick-fading things, 

The pang, the gap, the briefness, all the dew, 
Tremble, and suddenness of earth : I must 





Remember young men dead in their hot bloom, 
The sweetness of the world edged like a sword, 
The melancholy knocking of those waves, 

The deep unhappiness of winds, the light 

That comes on things we never more shall see. 
Yet I am thrilled: thon seemest like the bourne 
Of all our music, of the hinting night, 

Of souls under the moonlight opening.’ ” 


Who can doubt that a poet who writes thus has in him the 
promise of great things? Mr. Phillips must see to it that his 
performance is wortby of his promise. A gift like his is 
not a man’s own to do with as he will, but a trust. 





MR. HAMERTON ON HAPPINESS.* 

THE previous work of Philip Gilbert Hamerton inclines the 
reader to expect a restfal, and at the same time inspiring, 
converse with a keen and eager intellect, a mind devoted 
to a certain pensive wisdom. We contess, however, that 
we have not found in this posthumous work, edited by an 
American admirer of Hamerton, quite that full satisfaction 
which was to be derived from The Intellectual Life or from 
either of those delightful and informing books about French 
life. The tone of the present work is too decidedly Stoic for 
our taste. A sombre spirit broods over it; a spirit with 
which one can sympathise in certain moods, a spirit always 
dignified, kindly, restrained, but yet leaving us rather cold, 
cheerless, and uninspired. We find ourselves, too, incapable of 
approaching the subject of happiness from exactly Hamerton’s 
point of view. Some portions of this volame seem to us to 
have no proper relation to happiness, but rather to ease and 
pleasure, which must surely be differentiated in our thought 
from that which is rightly to be termed happiness. The 
circumstances under which the book was written must, 
perhaps, render it somewhat sad. It was produced when 
Hamerton was in the grip of a mortal disease, and knew that 
his days were numbered. A note of melancholy runs all 
through; we do not say a morbid note, for Hamerton’s was 
too healthy and sound a nature to be morbid, but a note of 
melancholy as of one just leaving the precincts of the cheerful 
day to plunge into the blank unknown. 

Roughly, Hamerton’s standpoint with regard to the quest 
of happiness is something like this. He holds that happiness 
is our being’s end and aim, that we must seek it consciously and 
deliberately as we seek every desirable thing. It is absurd, he 
contends, that men should seek health, fortune, learning, and, 
if diligent, attain them, and should not seek happiness in the 
full assurance that it also is to be won by striving. He 
does not agree with those who think that happiness comes 
by the way unsought, as a pure gift of the gods. But if 
we are to seek happiness in the hope of finding her, if 
what the Declaration of Independence calls the “ pursuit of 
happiness,” that object of desire of the gospel according 
to Bentham and Franklin, is to issue gladly for us, we must, 
says Hamerton, moderate our desires, tvke in our sails, and 
narrow the scope of our search. We must cither abandon the 
ideal, or we must hold it as a lovely fiction, which can never 
be possibly realised. We must find our happiness in the 
actual, by which the author means the world as it is all about 
us at present. Our thoughts must not, like those of Milton’s 
angels, wander through eternity. We must not grasp at the 
illimitable like Browning’s grammarian, but must settle down 
in a spirit of fortitude and resignation by this bank and shoal 
of time, and make of the world of wonder, of beauty, of 
interest, which we find environing us at this moment, what we 
can. We must, in a word, contract our desires, must see that 
the world is not constituted for our purposes, that Nature has 
her own ends in view, which are not ours, that the sea will 
engulf just and unjust alike, that the world is an insoluble 
puzzle, but that a cheerful disposition, courage, goodwill to 
others, will give us, not indeed the kind of happiness we long 
for, but another kind just as real, and that we shall find this 
old planet a very tolerable place after all,—though Hamerton 
says he would not have created such a world had he possessed 
the power. 

In discussing all problems, says Aristotle, we must begin 
with definitions; and this is what Hamerton does, but not 
quite satisfactorily. His definition is this :—‘* Happiness, as 
the word will be understood in the present volume, means 
that degree of satisfaction with our existence which, in spite 
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of minor vexations and disappointments, makes us willing to 
go on living as we are now living without any important 
change.” A good deal depends on what we mean by 
satisfaction. Multitudes of those who, as Tennyson says, 
merely “nourish a dull life within the brain,” have, neverthe- 
less, a very high degree of satisfaction with their existence, 
according to Hamerton’s test ; that is to say, they are willing 
to go on livingas they are wont todo. But the highest souls in 
the world, an Augustine, ¢.¢., find no such satisfaction in their 
lives. Shall we, therefore, call the prosperous philistine happy, 
and the great saint unhappy? Isit not rather true that, in one 
brief moment, as men count time, an Augustine could feel a 
happiness unknown to millions of those whom we pass by 
every day in the street, in whom, as Lowell says, “the 
anointed eye may trace a dead soul’s epitaph in every 
face”? To be satisfied, as Hamerton puts it, “with 
the present, as the present,” may be a sign of content- 
ment. The cow feels it as she lies in a sunny meadow 
chewing the cud, the well-to-do man feels it after dinner. But 
this is surely not happiness, for of happiness the cow at least is 
incapable. We must get a more true definition of happiness 
than this, and it is this very inadequate definition that renders 
Hamerton’s work, in spite of much genuine wisdom contained 
in it, unsatisfactory to us. The real lack of the work is in- 
wardness,—the view taken is too external. At times the author 
seems to be speaking of pleasure, at times of contentment; at 
times he looks to an ethical, at other times to a sensuous, 
satisfaction with the facts of life. We do not feel that the 
ground is quite secare. 

Let us go, then, to Aristotle himself for that definition of 
happiness which we fee! we need before we can assert posi- 
tively that happiness is man’s end and aim, or that it is 
clearly attainable by men. The great philosopher tells us 
that the man is happy who works in the way of perfect 
virtue, and who is furnished with such means and conditions 
as will enable him to play his part in life,—which means, says 
Aristotle, are few and simple, and are such as all rightly 
ordered communities should be able to provide. The exercise 
of the faculties in the way of virtue is happiness, and the 
highest type of happiness consists in what Aristotle calls 
contemplative energy, in the putting forth of which man 
becomes most like God, and therefore most happy. If we 
accept this view of Aristotle, that happiness is an inward 
phase of the soul produced by a free exercise of virtue, many 
of Hamerton's conditions of happiness fall away; we feel 
that they have little to do with the real matter. On 
examining our own moods we may find that we have enjoyed 
most truly our life when many of the external circumstances 
have been far from those which we might have superficially 
selected as affording the best conditions under which a state 
of happiness should have been realised. If we might dare to 
amend the definition of so great a mind as Aristotle’s, we 
should say that the free exercise of a noble choice must be 
combined with a certain sense of inward progress and attain- 
ment, or,as Tennyson has it in “‘ Wages,” the sense of “ going 
on and not to die.’ To really live, instead of laboriously 
accumulating the means of living; to realise an inward 
growth which no outward occurrence can hinder or suppress ; 
to use the world as not abusing it; to maintain a real hold on 
life, but to maintain it lightly, and, as it were, with a certain 
indifference to everything but our own inner development ; 
to extract from the rich but simple materials of Nature 
the never-failing springs of our own spiritual life,—this is 
true happiness, which passing moods of despondency or 
weakness may temporarily affect, but cannot deeply injure. 
If this view be true, we can scarcely hold with Hamerton 
that happiness is the primary, direct aim, but that it is 
necessarily connected as effect to cause with that exercise of 
virtue, that making our moral being our prime care, which is 
the end of man. The free and powerful working of the in- 
tellect and the soul, blended with a firm faith that this free 
effort is not in vain, that it is not as rubbish cast to the void, 
but that each moral gain is made for ever, made for us as 
individuals, and for the universe as a whole,—in this is our 
true happiness found, and this happiness is but little depen- 
dent on any kind of external circumstance, such as old age, 
material fortune, or what the world calls success. 

While we think that happiness is but little dependent on 
mere external conditions, we think Hamerton is right, as 
Aristotle is, in selecting a few conditions as essential to any 


high degree of happiness. We cannot think, with Epictetus, 
that no external occurrence whatever is of importance to man. 
Aristotle is surely right when he demands such environment 
as enables a man to exercise his soul to virtue. This may 
perhaps be summed up in the means for simple living, in such 
a degree of health as will permit us to enjoy Nature, and in 
the “marriage of true minds” in love and friendship. The 
Stoic doctrine that man is entirely independent of conditions, 
including those simple and natural conditions we have 
enumerated, is too much dominated by that pure individualism 
which was the fatal weakness of the Stoic school. Therefore it 
was that early Christianity, with its command to mutual love 
and to human association, was successful in its competition 
with Stoicism when the needs of man for a higher and deeper 
expression made themselves felt. The proud, isolated, self. 
sufficient individual of the Stoic school was not the ideal 
either of Providence or of mankind. The primal needs must 
be satisfied; but how few they are, how generally, if not uni- 
versally, they are within man’s reach! Given these, the rest 
is nothing. We must not, however, give the final impression 
that Hamerton has not said much that is entirely true, and 
even that his central doctrine has not much in it of truth. If 
we look for the fulfilment of our desires in the present life, 
we must moderate our wishes, we must resolutely refuse to 
build impossible Utopias which the stern course of the world’s 
discipline will mercilessly crush out of existence. The yearning 
spirit of Shelley saw in vision “ kingless continents, sinless as 
Eden,” and wailed for the golden years which would make 
them a reality. The student of happiness, in the sense in 
which we have tried to set it forth, will rather brood over 
those closing words of Plato in the Republic, and if he cannot 
find in the actual world any copy of those patterns laid up in 
heaven, try to realise them in his own soul, and thus render 
himself worthy to be the citizen of such a city, somewhere and 
somewhen. The endeavour will help to create the reality. 





A NEW VIEW OF THE ODYSSEY.* 


Ir our memory does not mislead us in these cricket-loving 
days, there was some years ago a young Oxford bowler who 
distinguished himself by getting rid of all the wickets of his 
opponents in a single innings, whose name was Samuel 
Butler. We have no ground whatever but that of sympathy 
for imagining that he can by any possibility be identical 
with the intellectual athlete who has undertaken after the 
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lapse of so many centuries to destroy all preconceived and 
traditional opinion, and to prove that Homer’s Odyssey was 
written by a lady. It certainly is the last blow. If the 
Homer of the Iliad was a syndicate, and the Homer of the 
Odyssey was the “new woman” anticipated, it looks as if the 
revolution of years did nothing but recreate the old. At all 
events Mr. Butler has in his present flight given the fairest play 
to the vein of fancy which inspired Erewhon. Indeed, at first 
we were disposed to believe in an elaborate joke after the fashion 
of the famous Historic Doubts of Whately. But the idea is 
soon dispelled by a short inquiry into the writer’s methods, 
and it is impossible not to feel some regret that so much 


| research and ingenuity should have been thrown away upon a 


labour so entirely fruitless. Mr. Butler complains that except 
from ourselves (in an article five years ago) and Mr. Andrew 
Lang, he has had no serious answer or notice during the six 
years whfth have passed since he first propounded his Odyssean 
theories to the public; but we fear that he is somewhat 
deceived if he concludes that they are therefore incapable of 
being refuted by a serious answer. Only some deeply versed 
Homeric scholar, who is prepared to devote as much time and 
labour to so intangible a question, can fitly enter the lists 
with Mr. Butler in a spirit like his own. But it is a subject 
of grave complaint with him that “the leading Iliadic and 
Odyssean scholars in England and the continent,” though he 
has taken ample pains to inform them of his proceedings, 
should have declined to take them up. This may be partly 
due that as he speaks at the outset of “ what little Greek he 
knows,” the serious students whom he challenges do not regard 
him as an opponent sufficiently equipped for the encounter. 
His thesis is that the Odyssey was written by a woman, who 
lived and worked in a single Sicilian town; and we may fairly 
concede him his first conclusion, that it is hardly probable that 








* The Authoress of the Odysseu: where and when she wrote, who she was, &c. 
By Samuel Butler, London; Longmans and Co, [ 10s, 6d.] 
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it was written by several of them. It is, in fact, a statement 
of that kind which makes it difficult to take Mr. Butler 
seriously, while at the same time it is sufficiently suggestive 
of the fashion in which these paradoxes are built up. We 
only wait for Mr. Butler’s successor to bring home the 
Odyssey to a society like that of the old Decameron, who 
met and beguiled the time by the compilation of tales. Let 
us quote our author’s indictment of his own position, pre- 
mising that he begins by declaring himself as wholly on the 
side of the Unionists, on the question of the Iliad, as Mr. 
Gladstone himself. Against the xwpiovres he quotes the 
Spectator: “That the finest poem of the world was created 
out of the contributions of a multitude of poets revolts all our 
literary instincts;” but goes on to add that the Wolfian 
theory, or, as he calls it, heresy, has met with so much 
acceptance as to make extermination difficult, and was, 
according to him, the origin of the attacks on the identity 
of Shakespeare, which were carried further by idle trifling 
than any one could have at one time thought possible. 
“Whs would have reascribed picture after picture in 
half the galleries of Europe, often wantonly, and sometimes 
in defiance of the clearest evidence, if the unsettling 
of questions concerning authorship had not been found to | 
be un easy road to reputation as a critic? Nor does there 
seem any end to it, for each succeeding generation seems bent 
on trying to surpass the recklessness of its predecessor.” The 
application of these very true remarks to Mr. Butler’s own 
undertaking is so clear at the outset that he takes it at once 
in hand, owning that he feels oppressed by the consciousness 
that such language may come but ill from one who sets him- 
self to maintain two such paradoxes as the feminine author- 
ship and Sicilian origin of the Odyssey. Looking at the 
record of Homeric controversy for two thousand fivejhundred 
years, the complexity of academic interests, and, as he oddly 
enough adds, the “commercial interests vested in well-known 
school-books and so-called education,” he feels dismayed at 
the “magnitude, presumption, and indeed utter hopelessness” 
of the task he bas undertaken. It is certainly a new theory 
to ourselves to think of the booksellers and vendors of second- 
hand pamphlets as banded together against the subversion 
of Homeric authorship, and “so-called education” is 
an airy way of dismissing the work of so many genera- 
tions of instructors in the highways and by-roads of the | 
mighty Homer. Admitting, with Mr. Butler, that the task 
he has set himself is hopeless and presumptuous both, 
we confess that we are struck by the weakness of the 
grounds on which he bases his opinion. There has not, 
of course, been the same consensus amongst scholars about 
the Odyssey as about the Iliad, though we have ourselves 
never been able to suspect but that the former poem, in 
spite of theories of date, is an inferior work from the same 
master hand. Even Shakespeare could not always keep on | 
the same level. To write Lear and Macbeth, and Hamlet and | 
Othello, while playing in the fields of comedy with As You | 
Like It and The Merchant of Venice, was enough to exhaust | 
any mind that ever existed—though the one intellectual process | 
which Tennyson felt to be inexplicable. Cymbeline needs not | 
to be examined from the same standpoint; nor does “ Paradise | 
Regained” claim to be on the same pedestal as “ Paradise Lost.” | 
So far, no one has questioned Milton, but the day will come. | 
There is really no evidence like internal evidence to set | 
these uncomfortable imaginings at rest; and it is probable | 
that to sit down and read the Odyssey with an impartial | 
mind would be the best method of disposing of any such | 





heretical ideas. Nothing is absolutely impossible, @ priori, 
but nothing in the world is more improbable, nothing 
more out of keeping with all that has been recognised | 
and observed of women’s work, than that a woman should | 
have written a ‘poem like the Odyssey. If such a one | 
had lived, her fame would have pierced through at any | 
time. We may grant all that we please of women’s gifts, 
and of the special attainments that accompanied her | 
anomalous position in the days of old. When Bentley said | 
that the Odyssey was written for women and the Iliad for 
men, he never meant to suggest, as Mr. Butler would have us 
think, that a primd-/acie case is set up for its having been 
written bya woman. It was in some such form that Macaulay 
gave such offence to Mr. Cotter Morison and other of his 
after-critics, by saying that he meant to write his history for 
schoolgirls. And having started his theory, Mr. Butler pro- 
ceeds to support it by collecting all sorts of fanciful argu- 





| admitting that it will never convince. 


ments, chiefly about women’s dress and household details, 
and saying that they are things which only a woman could 
have written. The theory comes first in these cases, we fear, 
and the proof afterwards. It was proved to the hilt, and 
proved over and over again, that “only a man” could have 
written Adam Bede, Jane Eyre, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But 
the writer who caters so strongly for men need not be of 
necessity a man, nor need the writer who appeals to women 
belong to her sex. “ Who drives fat oxen should himself be 
fat” is the ancient paradox which we recall in all these cases. 

We are not saying that Mr. Butler’s paradoxes fail to be 
amusing, as far as such an elaborate study of this old-world 
text by one who is no scholar by his own confession can be 
rightly said toamuse. But he is so woefully uncertain of himself 
at starting in speaking of his own hopelessness and presump- 
tion, and in premising that “either his own work is rubbish” 
or that the work of Professor Jebb and the other chief 
Homeric scholars is not worth the paper on which it is 
written, that he tempts the very “discourtesy ” which he 
deprecates, little as we desire to show him any. If we con- 
tinue to think the work of the Jebbs and the rest well worth 
its paper, then “rubbish” is really all which remains to be 
said of Mr. Butler’s experiment. The epithet and the 


| alternative are his own, not ours; and to put such arms into 


an adversary’s hands is scarcely the best way to disarm him. 
Mr. Butler starts, we should add, from the position of the 
Odyssey not being Homer’s as a fact which has been 
“generally accepted” for a hundred years; and then goes on 
to argue that to prove first that it was Sicilian, and secondly 
that it was a woman’s, is only a matter of consequence. 
We confess that we are ourselves doubtful how far the 
assumption is to be dealt with seriously at all, and in 
spite of fate, are haunted by a suspicion that some day Mr. 
Batler will tarn round and ask an obtuse world how 
it fails to see that he was joking. Meantime we are 
disposed to leave him to Mr. Andrew Lang, as the best man 
to deal with such subversive theories on the work of what is 
still called Homer. As a last contribution to the “new 
woman” series it can do little but irritate, Mr. Butler 
We have ourselves a 
feeling that the first thing the new sex has to learn is what 
the old learnt long ago,—that tall hats were not made to 
be worn in front of other people in public places. Mr. 
Butler’s Nausicaa, as we learn from her portrait, was inno- 
cent of that, and courtesy was part of her training; and 
from the close argument that he constructs out of the clothes 
question our author might have extracted upon that head 
matter that would have been germane to his purpose. On 
one point we are heartily at one with him,—in preferring 
Ulysses to Odysseus and Hecuba to Hekabe, and feeling 
that the new-fangled spelling, which it is impossible to make 
consistent, is merely a hindrance and an annoyance to study. 
We hope that we are not discourteous in not following Mr. 
Butler into the details of his argument, from clothing and 
cookery and the like; but we cannot help feeling that a cause 
so Quixotic as his needs a champion of less faltering mettle. 
The Niebubrs and the Wolfs never suggested that they could 
be writing “rubbish.” But let us in our turn propound a 
conundrum, supposing Homer out of the question. If the 
Odyssey wes in that case written by a woman, what then? 





ENDYMION PORTER.*® 
THERE is every reason why Endymion Porter shouta survive 
the shocks of time and chance. The very name suggests 
immortality ; and the squire of Mickleton had many another 
claim upon the world’s consideration. Poet and scholar, he 
was the friend of poets and the patron of scholarship. If his 
own verses limp with a heavy foot, he suggested to Herrick 
more than one gay pastoral; he accepted the dutiful dedi- 
cations of Dekker and D’Avenant; and passed always in his 
own busy world for a man of letters. Nor is oblivion likely 
to overtake his amiable, courtly face. Vandyke put him on 
half a dozen canvases, and once did him the honour to paint 
him cheek by jowl with himself. He was, besides, a man of 
the world, or rather of many worlds. He was as easily at 
home in Madrid as in London. His Spanish blood and his 
intimate knowledge of the language gave him unquestioned 
entry to the Court of Philip 1V. When Buckingham and 





* The Life and Letters of Erdymion Porter, By Dorothea Townshend. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin, {l<s. 
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Prince Charles went on their ill-omened quest after a Spanish 
marriage, he was of the party, and it is not surprising 
that Cespedes, the historian, describes him as a “ persona 
digna de tanta confianca.” Thus he makes furtive appear- 
ances in the history and biography of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Howells addressed him letters, and applauded his 
knowledge of Spanish. Wherever the complicated negotia- 
tions between London and Madrid are discussed, there you 
are certain to encounter the name of Endymion Porter; and 
yet, for all his distinction and diplomacy, he has remained 
until to-day the shadow of a name. But at last Mrs. Town- 
shend has thrown the light of knowledge upon a dark place, 
and revealed to us the portrait of a polite gentleman and 
accomplished courtier. 


She has performed her task with admirable skill and 
knowledge. No source of information has eluded her search, 
and it is not a mere picture of the imagination which she 
draws for our entertainment. From beginning to end she 
depends upon documents: yet ber book is always saved from 
dullness by her own tact and the fascination of her subject. 
Having found among the State Papers of the Record 
Office the letters which Endymion Porter addressed to 
his wife, she has rescued from the past the prettiest 
comedy of love and misunderstanding. At the outset you 
are reminded of Kenelm Digby, whose career touched 
Porter’s at many points. But here the drama is far simpler. 
While Digby was a charlatan as well as a gentleman, 
Porter was always direct in his bearing, save only when the 
King sent him on some pretended mission of picture-buying. 
He was as incapable of twisting his own life into a romance 
as was Digby of regarding the meanest adventure with the 
guileless eye of truth. The ladies, too, afford a perfect con- 
trast. Olivia’s suspicion and shrewishness are not for an in- 
stant comparable to Venetia’s nobility of character. Yet of 
the two, Olivia is assuredly the more human, and at any rate 
she inspired her Endymion to the composition of as dainty a 
set of love-letters as history has sent down to us. 


Fortune favoured Porter from the beginning, and he was 
still a young man when he took service under George Villiers, 
afterwards the celebrated Duke of Buckingham. His simple 
faith kept him ever loyal to his early patron, whom after 
“the King his master” he loved with a constant devotion ; 
nor did he forget bim in his last will and testament: 
Buckingham was long since dead, and Endymion died a 
bankrupt, but he was still rich in gratitude, and thus he 
wrote: “I charge all my sons upon my blessing, that they, 
leaving the like charges upon their posterity, do all of them 
observe and respect the children and family of my Lord Duke 
of Buckingham, deceased, to whom I owe all the happiness I 
had in the world.” No tribute could be more generous, and 
doubtless Porter thought of his wife as he wrote it. For 
she was Olivia Boteler, Buckingham’s own niece, and thus the 
better part of the debt which he owed his patron. That Jealousy 
and misunderstanding arose is not surprising, since the hus- 
band’s duty took him far from home. Though it was not war 
that claimed him, but the thornier path of diplomacy, he might 
have said with Lovelace (and, indeed, did so say in plain prose), 
“T could not love thee, dear, sc muck, loved I not honour 
more.” No sooner was he married than he was forced to 
attend the Court, and within a year Olivia is jealous of certain 
ladies at Saxham. But Endymion’s gaiety has always a 
playful answer, and he signs the tenderest letter of anxiety 
with the debonair legend, “Thy true, loving husband that 
will not go to Saxum.” At otber times he strikes the 
deeper note of passion: “I am sure where all natural love 
ends there mine begins, and can never diminish as long 
as your virtuous thoughts cherish it: for when my eyes, by 
gazing after any other beauty, offend you, let them fall ont, 
and if my mind shall harbour a thought that is not of you, I 
wish it may become as blind with ignorance, as they for want 
of light, and when I shall alter from this, I wish the body 
may perish with the eyes and mind.” The eloquence is 
euphuistic no doubt; but it is true eloquence, and marked 
by the true sincerity of its time and fashion. 


Before long Porter had travelled further afield. His know- 
ledge of Spain and his friendship with Buckingham marked 
him out for the famous mission to Madrid, which was born 
of a vague ambition, and died of pageantry. He set forth 
merry and well, “joyed to think how thy good prayers did 
preserve me.” But he was not long come to Madrid before 








even his love suffered a rude shock, and he is found writing ap 
angry letter to his exacting wife. ‘‘ Your two last letters are 
so full of mistrasts and falsehoods,” he says, “that I rather 
fear you have changed your affection than that you have any 
sure grounds for what you accuse me of in them, for as] 
hope for mercy at God’s hands I neither kist nor toucheg 
any woman since I left you, and for the innkeeper’s daughter 
at Boulogne, I was so far from kissing her that as ] 
hope to be saved I cannot remember that I saw any snch 
woman.” So sways the see-saw of affection and suspicion, 
though Porter seldom sinks to the earth. Olivia wag 
beautiful, and Endymion could well endure her peevishnesg 
for the love they bore each other. On either side you 
find a useless jealousy and an unwelcome peevishness. Now 
the husband complains of the wife’s “swaggering letter,” 
fearful lest “time hath worn out the kindest part of your 
love ;” now he welcomes the merest scrap of paper “ wherein, 
though you show but little love, yet ’tis a sign of a goog 
conscience.” But loyalty conquers in the end; and when 
Endymion’s return to England and his wife cuts short the 
corr: spondence, you feel that the later letters, had they been 
writ‘en, would have been marked by a more assured amiability, 


For the rest, the excellent Porter was pursued by ill-luck, 
The fortune which he extracted from a monopoly in soap 
availed him nothing; for, of course, he supported the cause of 
his King, and, of course, he suffered for his loyalty, the more 
so because Olivia was the friend of Henrietta Maria, and he 
himself was suspected of Catholicism. He attended Charles 
on the ill-fated expedition to Scotland, and after the King’s 
beheading ran near to starvation in Paris. But he presently 
returned to some sort of comfort in his own country, and 
might have died happily had it not been for the ill-fortune of 
his sons. The worthiest fell upon an honourable battlefield; 
but George, the eldest, was a traitor and coward, who never 
showed courage save in a duel, and was fittingly described as 
the worst soldier and most amusing comrade of his time. 
Another son, Tom, as we know from Pepys, killed his nearest 
friend, Sir Henry Bellasis, for a whim, and Endymion Porter 
can scarce have taken much pride in these Mohawks. Bat 
he himself remains in our memory as an honourable courtier, 
an eloquent lover, a lettered patron, and in no wise could he 
have been better displayed than in Mrs. Townshend’s excel- 
lent biography. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS.* 
THE figures which the Manual gives us are imposingly large. 
To begin with, the total mileage of the railways in the 
United States (up to the close of 1896) is 181,394, as against 
21,174 in the United Kingdom (the latter return is for 1295, 
but the difference is probably of no great account). Taking 
these figures in comparison with the area of the two countries, 
we find that the States have a mile of railway to a little more 
than fourteen square miles of territory, while in the United 
Kingdom we have one to a little less than six. But these 
figures assume a very different aspect when we reflect that 
the density of population in this country is 311 to the 
square mile, while in the States it is little more than 
17. It follows that the proportion of railway miles to 
population in the States is almost five times greater 
than it is here, one mile to 368 inhabitants as against 
one to 1,797. Some of the American railways, however, 
are nothing more than what would here be classed “ light.” 
One line in the Pacific group which figures for 328 
miles has a 5ft. gauge, 8 locomotives, 8 passenger and 
baggage cars, and 170 waggons. It is, of course, idle to rank 
this with the British line that approaches most closely in 
mileage. The Great Northern of Scotland, with its 316 miles, 
has 99 locomotives, 652 passenger cars, and 2,888 waggons. 
The cost of the whole railway system of the States, arrived 
at by adding together the Capital Stock and Bonded Debt, 
amounts in round numbers to £2,200.000,000. The corre- 
sponding figures for the United King: om sre £1,000,000,000. 
The proportion of cost per mile comes out with a very 
striking difference,—viz., £12,600 per mile for the States, 
and £47,600 for the United Kingdom. Much of this 
difference is easily accounted for by the fact that our lines 
were, for the most part, driven through a settled and 
enclosed country, where every yard of ground had a 





* Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 1897, London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. (31s. 6d.] 
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definite value. The cost of the Highland Railway 
works out at little more than the American figure, 
that of the Lancashire and Yorkshire at eight times 
as much. But it must not be forgotten that there 
was a vast amount of unnecessary expenditure in the 
early days of British railway enterprise. ‘‘ Unnecessary” 
is, perhaps, hardly the word, for, as a matter of fact, 
it was necessary, because, as the law stood, the railways 
could not be made without it. A costly battle had to be 
fought in Parliament before the Acts giving necessary powers 
could be obtained, and when they were obtained the leaders 
of the opposition exacted twice or thrice the value of their 
property. How much money was wasted in this way it is 
impossible to say. Three thousand pounds per mile is not 
an extravagant estimate for the legal—we mean the unneces- 
sary legal—expenses and possibly we might say twice as 
much for the extortionate values set upon land. 

The number of passengers carried by British railways is 
not far off from double that which the United States lines 
return (930,967,736 to 535,120,756). The figures for the goods 
traffic here we are not prepared to give except approximately. 
A weekly return which we have at hand for twenty-one of the 
principal lines gives the receipts for goods as something less 
than that from passengers (£810,377 against £878,247). In 
the States freight produces almost three times as much gross 
income as do passengers (one hundred and fifty-four millions 
against fifty-three). Weare not surprised, on the whole, to 


find that the net earnings in the States were not quite 30 per | t© leave little doubt as to the succession of his works. 


cent., against 44 per cent. in the United Kingdom. 

And now for the financial results. Putting aside the 
Bonded Debt, and considering only the Share Capital, what 
is usually called Ordinary Stock in this country, we find that 
the general result is a return of £1 10s. 6d. per cent. The 
Manual conveniently divides the railways by groups of 
States. Thus taken, the average returns per cent. work out 
as follows :— 

“1, New England States (Maine, New Hampshire, 


Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island,and £ s. d. 

Connecticut) ... am — eee w 412 4 
g, Middle States (New York, New Jersey, Penn- 

sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland)... cee a ae 
3. Central Northern States (Ohio, Michigan, 

Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin) ... ace ee ae 
4. North - Western States (lowa, Minnesota, 

Nebraska, North Dacota, South Dacota, 

Wyoming, and Montana) ... ne an & & 2 
5. South Atlantic States (Virginia, West Virginia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 

and Georgia) ... me Ae nr eae OR OS 
6. South- Western States (Missouri, Arkansas, 

Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico) ... cr OP Ey -@ 
7. Gulf and Mississippi Valley States (Alabama, 

Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, and 

Louisiana) ae ey aa Ae et 0 43 
8. Pacific States (Washington, Oregon, California, 

Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho)... en CO OSE? 


The results of groups 5-8 are deplorable in the extreme. Of 
course it is quite arguable that it pays to construct railways 
before there is a population to use them and make them 
successful, and that any country which does not want to be 
left behind in the competition must do it, however heavy the 
burden which the work may impose. This is perfectly true, 
but unfortunately the returns do not show the progressive 
increase which the argument demands. Group 6 has fallen 
to its present miserable percentage from £1 16s. 2d., group 7 
from £1 4s. 6d., and group 8 from £1 15s.,—fairly respectable 
figures under the circumstances. In the case of No. 8 we 
have to go back, curiously enough, to the first year on 
record (1884) for the best return. 

It may interest our readers to illustrate our remarks by 
an example. No American railway is better known to 
visitors from Europe than the New York Central and 
Hudson River. It owns or rents two thousand three 
hundred and ninety-four miles, and may, therefore, be best 
compared with the Great Western, with its two thousand five 
hundred and eleven miles. The fignres stand thus :— 


“G.W.R. N.Y.C. 

_ £ te Ee £ 8. d. 
Capital . - . 77,877,000 0 O wo... 34,755,466 
Gross Receipts ... 9,127,085 0 0 ..... 8,695,251 
Net Receipts 4,073,356 0 0 ...... 2,999,636 
Dividend on 

Ordinary Stock se BS 2 Ovesses 400 


It would take us too long to examine the details of the 
accounts. Nor is it possible for an outsider to judge of the 





| 








policy which has led the Company to rent the various lines 
which make up so large a proportion of the mileage. One 
significant set of figures may, however, be quoted. The New 
York Central owned on June 30th, 1896, about £6.375,000 in 
stocks and bonds of other companies, the ledger or real 
value of which was little more than a fifth of the nomina} 
amount. In the States, as here, it is the extensions and 
branches, often necessary, but sometimes suggested by 
ambition, or invented to employ engineers, that diminish 
profits. But the really ominous fact about the finance of tke 
American railroads is that it shows, on the whole, less favour- 
ably now than it did fifteen years ago. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THe New Year’s number of the Fortnightly Review is not 
especially good, but it contains interesting papers, the most 
valuable, doubtless, for those who can follow him, being the 
study in which Professor Lewis Campbell endeavours to 
determine from the evident growth of the philosopher’s mind 
the chronology of Plato’s works. Much of the argument has, 
he says, been furnished him by Professor Lutoslawski, of 
Kazan, who, however, owed his first enlightenment to a book 
of Mr. Campbell’s. We cannot in a notice like this give 
any adequate account of this essay, but even the ordinary 
reader will, we think, be convinced that the method is right, 
and that the growth of Plato’s mind is made visible enough 
The 
next valuable paper is Dr. Dillon’s on religions and races in 
Russia, which contains facts that will be new to the majority 
of his readers. Dr. Dillon shows, on official figures drawn 
from the first complete Census of the Empire, that of February 
last, that while the Orthodox Christians of the Empire should 
multiply fastest, their birth-rate being the highest, the actual 
rate of increase among the creeds is very different, owing to 
enormous differences in the death-rate. The children, in fact, 
are very differently looked after, so that the actual rate of 





increase is best indicated by the following table. To every 

hundred deaths in Russia the number of births is,— 
Jews... aaa ca mae nee aaa 171°42 
Catholics... AE <a saa aaa 15814 
Protestants ‘ aaa 14741 
Mahommedans PEC aca dea aed 139°68 
Orthodox... ava we exe aca 138'14 
Greek Armenians .., 116°25 


The Jewish average is probably rather below than above the 
truth, for the Jews conceal the birth of sons when they can 
to exempt them from the conscription. According to the 
Statistical Committee of Warsaw, “ the increase of the popu- 
lation per thousand souls by births in the year 1889, was 45 
among Christians and 55 among Jews, and the deaths were 
30 among the Christians and 25 among the Hebrews. The 
Jewish element, therefore, seems much better equipped for 
the struggle for existence than any of the Christian sects, 


| inasmuch as it increases even in Poland twice as rapidly as 


they do, the ratio being 30 to 15. [Cf. Report of tie 
Warsaw Statist. Comm. vol. xii, p. 126.]...... At the 
annual rate just given the Hebrew element, which forms 
about one-third of the population of Warsaw—or, say, 
200,000 souls—increases yearly by as many as the Christians, 
who constitute two-thirds of the population, ie, by 5,000 
souls. Within a given number of years, therefore, when 
the Christian element of Warsaw shall have doubled, and 
will amount to 800,000, the Jewish element will have 
tripled, and will have reached the total of 500,000 souls.” 
Dr. Dillon gives further figures in proof of this view, which 
suggest to us that the tendency to die which must have 
afflicted Jews for some fifteen hundred years has dis- 
appeared, and that there is some reason for the sort of 
alarm with which the Russian Government regards their 
increase. We say the tendency to die must have afflicted 
them, for they were almost certainly three millions within 
the Roman Empire when Jerusalem fell, and they ought, 
therefore, by now to number scores of millions at least. 
They almost all marry, they are all healthy, and if they 
multiply at double the Slav rate they should in the year 2060 
exceed two hundred millions. That is most improbable, but 
no one knows what the real law of population is; why, for 
example, Anglo-Saxons, who hardly increased in the time of 
Elizabeth, now multiply at so astonishing a rate; but it is at 
least possible that the Jews of the world will have become 
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a people formidable from their numbers alone,—a contingency 
seldom thought of. It must be remembered, however, that 
the loss of the Jewish race from absorption into the com- 
munities amid which they dwell must be very considerable. 
—M. Lucien Wolf sends a well-written, but to us uncon- 
vincing, argument in favour of the innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus; and M. H. L. Brekstad a well-written plea for the 
Norwegian right to independence, which, however, in no 
degree affects the truths that it is far better for the nations 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula to remain united, and that if 
Norway revolted or went to war with Sweden she would have 
toseek an ally, who would thenceforward rule herdestinies. She 
is even now complete mistress of her own internal development. 
——tThere are two articles on British politics, of which one is 
savagely Radical, the writer either openly or implicitly 
denying the right of anybody to discipline the party or 
select either leaders or programmes for it; while the other 
would leave the general direction to Sir William Harcourt, 
or, after him, to “the good-tempered, pawky Scotchman,” 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, neither of whom, we fancy, 
would accept the whole of the Radical gospel. Both the 
articles are unsigned, but we shall not greatly err if we 
say that the first must have been at least inspired by Mr. 
Labouchere, and that the second must proceed from a 
Scotch pen. It is Mr. Labouchere who thinks of the regular 
Liberal leaders as “ Brahmins,” and scarcely any English- 
man or Irishman writes “ Scotsman ”—though it is correct 
—instead of Scotchman. There is no article in the number 
which can fairly be called light, unless we may so describe 
Mr. G. Coleridge’s account of his friendship with a robin. It 
is a pretty story, but does not, we think, prove anything 
except that robins are brave, which was known before, and 
that they sometimes claim, like dogs, to be supreme within 
a particular territory. This robin was always attacked by 
another robin if he crossed a particular rivulet, but though 
the battle was fierce, he was never followed far over the 
stream. 

Besides the six articles in the Nineteenth Century on 
the great topic of the day, the Army, noticed elsewhere, 
there is another paper not remotely connected with them by 
Mr. Holt 8. Hallett, on “The Partition of China.” Mr. 
Hallett considers that the partition of China is a certainty, 
as its Government is too rotten to be bolstered up; that its 
trade, owing to the quantity of clothes worn by its people, is 
the most valuable in the world; and that we should make an 
arrangement with Russia, France, and Japan, claiming the 
basin of the Yangtse as our shure, together with Kwantung 
and Yannan. He would leave Northern China to Russia, and 
the remainder of Southern China to France. Germany, he 
believes, will be driven ont by Japan, and he leaves her out 
of his calculation. His plan, which would give us a hundred 
million more subjects, seems to us perfectly wild, even if it 
could be carried out without 2 European war; but the fact of 
its publication in a magazine like the Nineteenth Century 
shows how vast the ambitions are which the recent action of 
Germany has awakened, and how extreme the danger of China 
may speedily become. It is curious to observe that no publicist 
except ourselves even suggests the possibility that the Chinese 
may defend themselves successfully, or attempts to estimate 
the amount of the garrison which possessions and populations 
so enormous would require. The Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers 
sends another paper on the Liberal party, in which, as usual, 
he extols Mr. Gladstone and defends Lord Rosebery, but con- 
fesses that the party has no leader, and will be powerless until 
it can find one who can show the State how to bridge over the 
inequalities between the very rich and the very poor. That 
is to postpone the hour of Liberal victory very long indeed, 
All who are interested in politics should read Dr. Guinness 
Rogers’s essay, for, unless we mistake his intellectual position, 
as he thinks an immense mass of moderate Liberals, and 
especially the well-to-do Nonconformists, will also think. 
Their place is between the Radicals and the Whigs, and we 
doubt if, when the party again moves forward, they will be 
found to be so completely outnumbered as it is the fashion to 
think.——F or the ordinary reader by far the most charming 
article is the one which Sir Algernon West calls “A Walk 
through Deserted London.” It is really a chapter of remi- 
niscences by one of the ablest.of the civilians of high rank who 
really govern, and is full of stories well told. Here are one or 
two :— 








cd 


place had been found for them, and a deputation of artists waiteg 
upon Lord Palmerston to remonstrate, saying they were stored 
away in what was little better than acellar. ‘Ah!’ said Lorg 
Palmerston, ‘ following the old precept, “ Ars est celare artem,”?# 


“Turning into Piccadilly there is the chariot of Lady Peel, who 
never missed her daily drive with her daughter in the park, ang 
the yellow chariot of the Duchess of Cleveland, with her two tal] 
footmen in breeches and silk stockings and their long canes. She 
was a lady with a philosophic turn of mind, for when her husband 
died she asked a relation down to the funeral, and told him to 
bring his gun, adding, ‘ We are old, we must die, but the pheasants 
must be shot.’ ” 


“That inveterate gambler George Payne is on his way to 
White’s. When Master of the Pytchley George Glyn had a bad 
fall, was picked up unconscious, and taken into a neighbouring 
house. Mr. Payne kindly watched over him, and when Glyn wag 
recovering consciousness he found him laying the odds on each 
leech put on his forehead as to whether it would take or not. He 
it was that discovered the card-marking of one of his gambling 
set. Lord Alvanley, feeling sorry for the culprit, called on him, 
for which he was reproached by his friends; he confessed that 
he had committed this enormity, but he said in extenuation, ‘I 
marked my card to show him it was an honour.’” 


“T paused awhile, on what Disraeli called that celebrated 
eminence at the top of St. James’s Street by the refuge opposite 
the famous bay window of White’s, meditating on the uncer. 
tainty of human ambitions and human life; for on the pillar 
I spelt out the name of its founder, Mr. Pierrepont, who was 
in the habit of frequenting White’s and the Turf Club, which 
formerly was in Arlington Street. With advancing years and 
increasing traflic he became alive to the danger of the cross. 
ing, and begged the Vestry to erect a place of refuge in the 
middle of the street; this they declined, but expressed their 
readiness to meet his views provided he paid the cost, which he 
consented to do. One day, when the refuge was complete and 
his name embossed on it, he was proudly showing it off to a friend, 
and had stepped on one side to admire it the better, when he was 
knocked down by a passing coach and killed. ‘ We call these coin- 











“For some time after the bequest of the Vernon pictures no 


cidences. I wonder what God calls them!’ ”’ 


There is another good paper by Dr. Jessopp on “ Parish 
Life in England Before the Great Pillage”—ie., the sup- 
pression of the monasteries—the idea of which is to show that 
there really was a vigorous parochial life, and that the parishes 
built most of the churches :— 

“The property belonging to the parishes during the centuries 
before the great spoliation was enormous, and was always grow: 
ing. It consisted of houses and lands; of flocks and herds; of 
precious jewels and costly vessels of silver and gold; of orna- 
ments and church furniture; of bells and candlesticks, crosses 
and organs, and tapestry and banners; of vestments which were 
miracles of splendour in their colours and materials and incom- 
parable artistic finish of needlework ; not to speak of the fine 
linen and the veils, the carpets and the hangings ; and last, not 
least, the service-books, which were continually needing to be 
mended, bound, or replaced by new ccpies, and that at a cost 
which we moderns even now find it difficult to accept as credibie.” 
This property was perpetually being increased by legacies, 
every one who died ljeaving something to the parish. The 
parish was, in fact, the centre of the popular life. “ All the 
tendency of the feudai system, working through the machinery 
of the manorial courts, was to keep the people down. All the 
tendency of the parochial system, working through the parish 
council, holding its assembiies in the churches, where the 
people met on equal term as children and servants of the 
living God and members of one body in Christ Jesus, was to 
lift the people up.” Dr. Jessopp, we can scarcely doubt, takes 
his facts from the records of prosperous parishes, but he 
brings into prominence a side of the ancient life which is too 
often forgotten. We are all a little too ready to believe that 
ignorant communities are unhappy communities, and to forget 
the compensations which they often find. One is the fixed 
belief that everything is unalterable, with its consequence, an 
absence of jealousy, greed, and overstriving. 

Blackwood publishes this month a paper really remarkable 
for the charm of its style. It is an account of ranche life 
near “the Rockies” in the North-West of Canada, by Mrs. 
Moira O'Neill, and is like the very best kind of letter from 
an accomplished gentlewoman who really wishes a friend to 
understand the life she is leading. We have space but for 
one extract, but there are sixteen pages, all even better than 
this :— 

“For nearly half the year, however, we can lead a regular 
out-of-door life here, and that is what makes the real charm 
of the country. That is what gives the health and brightness 
and hardiness to a life that acts with a kind of slow fascina- 
tion on us all. Englishmen who have lived here will abuse 
the country sometimes, go home for good, bidding a joyful 
last farewell to the prairie—and come back within the year. 
They profess not to know what has drawn them back to these 
world forsaken wilds, and they abuse the country again. But 
hey can’t keep away from it. The logic of such proceedings 
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page ee b ki iNogical 
+. auite beyond my grasp; but speaking as a mere illogica 
shone Uke the country so well myself that I think it is 
ood to be here. I like the simplicity, the informality of the 
jife, the long hours in the open air. I like the endless riding 
over the endless prairie, the winds sweeping the grass, the 
eat silent sunshine, the vast skies, and the splendid line of 
the Rockies, guarding the west. I like the herds of cattle 
feeding among the foothills, moving slowly from water to water ; 
and the bands of horses travelling their own way, free of the 
rairie. I like the clear rivers that come pouring out of the 
mountains, with their great rocky pools and the shining reaches 
of swift water where we fish in the summer-time; and the little 
lakes among the hills where the wild duck drop down to rest on 
their flight to the north in spring. When the grouse-shooting 
s in the autumn,—or, as we say here, ‘ when the chicken- 
shooting begins in the fail,—I like to ride with the guns to watch 
the sport,and mark down the birds in the long grass. I like both 
the work and the play here, the time out of doors and the time 
for coming home. I like the summer and the winter, the 
monotony and the change. Besides, I like a flannel shirt, and 
liberty.” 
The total effect of Mrs. O’Neill’s writing is to make the 
reader feel that for those who love the out-of-doors life and 
have small incomes there is hardly any place more attractive 
than North-West Canada. But do not go with nothing, 
for the days then become too hard. 

The best paper in the Contemporary Review is the first, 
which its author, Dr. G. Washburn, calls “The Coming of 
the Slav.” It is really an effort to show that the Russian 
peasant, who must by the mere weight of his numbers play so 
great a part in the world, is in some ways worthy of the 
destiny of which he always dreams. He is the kindliest of 
men, and is probably the one European who, when roused, 
displays an almost fanatical spirit of self-sacrifice. He has 
the power of self-suppression which belongs to the Sunyasee. 
It is this which differentiates him from other Christians, and 
this which makes him so formidable. Here are two stories of 
him as a soldier :— 

“The moujik has a sublime spirit of self-sacrifice. He loves his 
life, like other men, but he will give it up for his faith, for the 
Czar, for his friend, for his ideal, whatever it may be. He will 
brave death or exile to the mines of Siberia. He will walk 
calmly up to the cannon’s mouth. He will sacrifice anything for 
what he conceives to be his duty. There is no more striking 
incident in the history of war than that related by Carlyle of a 
company of Russians soldiers at the siege of Sweidnitz. They 
deliberately marched into a moat, that their comrades micht 
make a bridge of their dead bodies to reach the walls of the 
fortress.” 

“General Skobeleff once told me a story of the war in Bulgaria 
which illustrates Russian kindliness. He overtook the Turkish 
refugees, flying before him, between Philippopolis and Adrianople, 
and in their flight the women threw down their babies in the 
road. Although pressing forward as rapidly as possible, the 
Russian soldiers stopped to pick up these children, and carried 
them tenderly in their arms, until almost every soldier of the 
leading regiment was carrying a baby, so that at last the general 
was forced to stop and find carts and men to take these children 
to a place where they could be cared for. It is a wonder that no 
great Russian artist has ever put this strange picture upon canvas.” 
The weak point in the Russian, as in the Turk, is that education 
does not improve him, but by increasing his consciovs in- 
dividuality increases also his selfishness, the simple root of the 
corruption so bitterly lamented in Russia. Dr. Washburn is 
doubtless far too enthusiastic, but an appreciative sketch of any 
great race with separate virtues and vices always increases our 
power of understanding it. Mr. W. O’Brien repeats in a 
tone of not unnatural ferocity the shameful history of the 
suppression of the Irish Rebellion in 1798; but though he 
does not forget, he is not sufficiently moved by, the fact that 
the worst atrocities of that horrible year were not committed 
by Englishmen at all, but by Irishmen inflamed to madness 
by panic and caste and religious hatred. The English in 
authority, for the most part, condemned the outrages, 
and the indefensible Act of Indemnity was passed by 

Grattan’s Parliament——Mr. John A. Dyche, himself a 
Russian Jew, sends a really valuable paper on the position of 
Jewish immigrants, who, he maintains, do no harm to the 
community. The Jews, he maintains, have an even higher 
standard of comfort than the English workmen, and in par- 
ticular rarely allow their women to work. So far from their 
underselling their rivals, they charge (in Jeeds) in the 
tailoring trade from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. more per 
hour, and leave to their British rivals the making of those 
parts of a suit for which less money is usually paid. They 
created the ready-made clothing trade, instead of stealing 
it from English workmen, and, in fact, owe their suc- 
cess in manufacture entirely to their brains, to their 
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use of machinery, and to their cohesion, which enable 
them to dispense with costly overlooking. They owe it also, 
we believe, though Mr. Dyche overlooks the point, to their 
readiness to work for exceedingly long hours, to which they 
have become accustomed in countries where the ways of living 
are harder. Mr. Dyche writes well, though he shows a little 
of the Jewish tendency to Southern vehemence, and his paper 
is an unusually careful and convincing one. ——Mr. Hodgkin’s 
brief explanation of the fall of the Roman Empire is exceed- 
ingly interesting, but we do not see that he adds much to 
generally received knowledge, and he quite fails to explain, as 
also does Gibbon, the gradual depopulation of the Roman 
Empire, which, more than any other cause, compelled the later 
Emperors to rely upon barbarian armies. He points out, 
however, with great force the effects of slavery and the gradual 
crushing of the middleclass under the burden of direct taxation. 
—Mr. W. T. Stead’s brief biography of Joseph Arch is worth 
reading and thinking over. Its tone is a little too fiery, for 
after all “the parson” who fills the soup-kitchen has some 
right to distribute the soup; but itis a vigorous account of 
the way in which Mr. Arch, now the labourers’ Member for 
the Sandringham district of Norfolk, was driven out of the 
Church and into hostility to the upper classes. An arrogant 
parsoness, who made laws for her husband’s parishioners, and 
enforced them through her control of the parish charities, 
seems to have been the instrument. Mr. Arch’s mother 
defied her, risking starvation by so doing; the boy 
sympathised with his mother, and was finally made an 
opponent of the Church by seeing that the labourers, then 
in smockfrocks, practicaily took the Communion as a separate 
class. We doubt if Mr. Stead’s work will greatly please 
Nonconformists. It is too plain a confession that their 
grievance against the Established Church is rather social 
than doctrinal. We do not, we may remark en passant, 
exactly see how the existence of a lay ministry in the 
Church, as advised by Mr. Stead, ~ould have mended 
matters for Joseph Arch. Indeed, we seem to see that 
there was a “lay minister” in the parish, the offending 
parsoness, and that she was not a cause of popular ad- 
hesion——Mr. Havelock Ellis sends an account of a new 
intoxicant, “ mescal,” the product of the Anhalonium Lewinii, 
on which he has made experiments, with the result that 
he had visions, often very delightful visions. We dare say 
he had, as have some of those who have experimented with 
hashish, but we should not recommend anybody to swallow 
either drug. They will be apt to suffer in a loss of self- 
control such as only the hardest drinking of alcohol will 
inflict. There may be a sedative drug without perceptible 
reaction, but it has not been discovered yet, and certainly 
will not be one which, like mescal or hasheesh, almost im- 
mediately disorders the brain. 


The National Review is full of rather stodgy but instruc- 
tive articles, one of the best being Mr. A. Maurice Low’s 
most usefal history of current affairs in the United States, 
from which we extract the following suggestive paragraph :— 


“Tt is not surprising that the new tariff law has failed of its 
purpose. Mr. Dingley and his colleagues constructed the Bill on 
the theory that increased duties would bring a corresponding in- 
crease of revenue; but they overlooked the fact that in many 
cases these increased rates were practically prohibitive, and 
would so reduce the volume of imports as to correspondingly de- 
crease the amount of revenue the Treasury would derive from 
these duties. Democrats pointed this out while the Bill was 
under discussion, but the Republicans refused to heed the advice, 
and as a result a deficiency seems now inevitable. Already the 
Republicans are talking about an increase of the excise tax on 
beer, and other suggestions are being considered. So far,no plan 
of action has been decided upon, and the President did not have 
the courage to admit the failure of the tariff law, and urge 
Congress to adopt measures to relieve the situation.” 


He adds that, while the Secretary of the Treasury predicts a 
surplus, the deficit of five months has averaged nearly 
£2,000,000 a month. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@—— 

The most notable article in an exceptionally varied number of 
the North American Review is the first of what promises to be a 
valuable series on the subject, “ Why Homicide has Increased in 
America,” from the pen of the well-known “ psychological ” ex- 
pert, Professor Cesare Lombroso. In this paper we have facts, 
rather than arguments. Some of these look startling enough, 
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such as that whilst in all other civilised countries homicides are 
yearly decreasing in number, in America the contrary is the case, 
such crimes being continually on the increase, and that arrests 
for homicide rose from four thousand six hundred in 1880 to 
But there are also 
such consoling facts as that in districts like New England, 
where civilisation has undoubtedly been carried to a great 
Thus in Massachusetts 
the deaths resulting from personal violence are 0'5 to each 100,000 
inhabitants,—that is to say, less than the proportion furnished by 
England, 0'9, or by Scotland, 1°6. Professor Lombroso deals with 
the subject in a very lucid fashion, giving due weight to con- 
siderations of climate, immigration, and ethnology. Negroes and 
Chinese contribute largely to the statistics of homicide. Another 
very important paper—one which has naturally attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention in many quarters—is “ England’s 
Absorption of Egypt,” by the Hon. Frederick C. Penfield, late 


seven thousand five hundred in 1890. 


height, homicide is on the decrease. 


United States Diplomatic Agent in Egypt. Mr. Penfield does 
not pretend to love this country; and he predicts for it 
trouble with France and Russia as the result of our pro- 
longed or permanent occupation of the Nile Valley and the 
Soudan. In answer to the question, “Is England educating 
the Egyptians to govern themselves?” he replies ‘‘ Emphati- 
eally mot!” Yet Mr. Penfield has to admit that the occupa- 
tion “has done vast good” to Egypt, and that “England 
possesses a capacity for conducting colonies and rehabilitating 
exhausted countries which amounts to genius.” Under the title 
of “Edmund Burke and his Abiding Influence,” Mr. O'Connor 
Power says fluently what has before now been said epigram- 
matically; and in “A Dream of Navigators” Captain Cronin- 
shield drives home certain arguments in favour of the Nicaragua 
Canal. Among other interesting papers are “Tennyson in the 
Isle of Wight,’ by Mr. W. M. Rideing, which contains some 
pleasant reminiscences, and a curious, informing, and quietly 
humorous paper on “The Psychology of Golf,” by Dr. Louis 
Robinson. 

The conductors of Chambers’s Journal have made a slight con- 
cession to popular demands in the matter of periodicals by slightly 
altering the appearance of their magazine and using larger type 
in printing it. At the same time they have retained its out- 
standing feature,—the special prominence given to instructive 
papers on all varieties of subjects. Thus, among excellent 
“ miscellaneous” papers there appear “Our Canal Population,” 
“ Sea-girt Socotra,” “ Unclaimed Fortunes,” and, above all, “The 


Fate of Sir Walter Scott’s Manuscripts.” This last contains a | 


great deal of out-of-the-way information specially interesting to 
collectors. Thus we read that in 1894 the original manuscript 
of Scott’s “Napoleon” became the property of an Edinburgh 
collector at the price of one hundred and ninety-eight guineas. 
The short stories are also as good as usual; “The Gurnard Rock,” 
by Mr. James Patey, is a tale of adventure which is not injured 
by the moral it teaches. The serial story, “John Barnet of 
Barns,” which is clearly to be a Tweedside romance, is by a new 
Scotch writer, Mr. John Buchan. It is too soon to judge of the 
quality of the story, but Mr. Buchan writes agreeably and like a 
scholar. 

Good Words opens the year with a number which contains the 
first instalments of promising stories from the pens of Mr. 
Gilbert Parker and Mr. Maarten Maartens. Mr. Parker is 
seen at his best, both as a story-teller and as a stylist, in the 
first chapters of “ The Battle of the Strong,” in which he tells of 


an attempt made upon Jersey by the French in 1800; while in | 
“The Mother” we are evidently to have a curious but not too | 


revolting study in hereditary vice, that of secret drinking. 
Perhaps the most notable of the miscellaneous articles is the 
first of what will probably be an interesting historico-biographical 
series, “ Pages from a Surgeon’s Journal in the Crimea.” The 
surgeon is the editor’s brother, the late Sir George Macleod, 
Professor of Surgery in Glasgow University. “ Bird Catching 
and Bird Dealing” and “The Medieval Blacksmith and his 
‘Work ” are very interesting. 

There is more life in the January number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine—especially in the department of miscellaneous articles 
—than there has been in many of its 1897 predecessors. Thus 
Mr. J. Holt Schooling treats of “The Great Seal” with that 


characteristic ability of his which is based upon abundant and | 


diligently sifted information; Sir Walter Besant writes on 
“South London,” with which he is thoroughly familiar ; Judge 
O'Connor Morris retells very pleasantly the battle of the Nile; 
and Sir Martin Conway in “The First Crossing of Spitsbergen ” 
elates his scientific adventure of 1896. (In “Rupert of 
Hentzau” Mr. Anthony Hope is giving the sequel of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” A very worthy and spirited sequel it 


is likely to prove; Colonel Sapt is a delightful combination of 
pepper and sagacity. 


We have also the promise of a good Irish 





haces 
story in “The Bird at the Neck,” by “X.L.” “ Diavola in 
which is told the misfortune of a very unforgiving parson, ig but 
slight. 

Cassell’s Magazine as now constituted is in variety both of 
illustrations and of letterpress a very formidable rival of the 
“smart” and “up-to-date” monthlies which have come into 
existence in such numbers during recent years. The January 
part quite sustains its new reputation. It contains throg 
excellent short stories, “The Man-Empress,” by Mr. May 
Pemberton, though here and there a trifle farcical ; “See Yup,” 
a clever Chinese sketch by Mr. Bret Harte; and “The Defencg 
of the Chateau,” a tragedy (flecked with comedy) of the Franco, 
Prussian War, written by Mr. D. H. Parry and quite as good 
as anything of the same kind which has come from the pen 
of Mr. Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman. Mr. Headon Hil) 
has taken time by the forelock in his “ Spectre Gold,” which 
is a romance of Klondike. But it is full of adventures, 
conspiracies, and shooting, and is indeed very readable. We 
have also good papers on “ Stage Animals,” by Mr. W. B. Robert. 
son; ‘Copenhagen,’ by Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson; and “ The 
Old Bailey,” by “a Member of the Bar.” 


The Woman at Home begins 1898 with a new and brighter—or 
less “‘ douce ”—cover than of old, and the opening chapters of 
a new story by Mr. 8. R. Crockett. Mr. Crockett has, for the time 
at all events, abandoned Scotland and Scotch romance, and ip 
“The Woman of Fortune” introduces us to Alpine mountaineer. 
ing and the rather too familiar American girl. He thus enters 
into competition with Mr. Henry James, and it remains to be 
seen whether he will come well out of the ordeal. His opening 
chapters are well written and lively, although they can hardly be 
said to possess literary distinction. Among the other contents of 
this number which deserve special attention are articles on the 
' Duchess of Teck and Madame Melba, and “ Memories ”—rather 
' too long drawn out—‘‘of Sir James Simpson.” Of the short 
| stories Dr. Arabella Kenealy’s “ Mr. Chilton’s Two Wives” is the 
best. It admirably illustrates the different results produced on 
the character of a commonplace man by a first self-sacrificing 
and then a selfish wife. 








The chief feature of Lippincott’s Magazine has been for Iong the 
complete novel which figures in it. “ Poor Chola,” the story which 
occupies the leading position, is undoubtedly a very powerful 
one, and reproduces more skilfully than any novel we have ever 
come across the old essentially Spanish life in such a port as 
Puerto de la Cruz, in the days when ‘the little island of 
| Teneriffe stood high as one of the fairest vineyards of the 
| earth, and from Puerto there sailed every season many a gallant 
ship freighted with the ‘ good canary sack’ which Falstaff loved, 
aud which is known to the more modern palate as ‘Teneriffe 
sherry.” But the melancholy condition of the heroine, mental 
| and physical, which dooms her to tragedy and death, overshadows 
‘the reader from the first. Some of the short stories are very 
| good, more particularly “ Dr. Felix.” 





There is a good deal of variety in the January number of 
| the New Century Review, but some of the articles in it have a 
scrappy look. There is not a little good sense in Mr. Neville 
| Beeman’s paper on “ Book-Selling: a Decaying Industry.” But 
| there is also a trifle too much bitterness, and we seem to have 
seen before many of the sarcasms directed at pushing authors. 
Mr. W. Jeans writes intelligently on “ Modern Party Leadership,” 
and Mr. Edward Parker on “Chinese Slavery.” Mr. Escott’s 
paper on “Cornish Colour in Tennyson’s Poetry ” is interesting, 
but the Rev. A. H. Moncur Sime’s on “The Literary Life of 

Edinburgh ” is disappointing. 

The Entr’acte Annual for 1898 presents, like its predecessors, 
| an agreeable miscellany of comic letterpress and illustrations. 
If the fun is in some places rather broad, there is nothing that 
is vulgar in the offensive sense. Of the articles, Mr. William 
H. Combes’s “Two of a Trade Seldom Agree” may be selected 
as specially readable. “The Comedian’s Lament,” by Mr. Roy 
Lennard, presents in very readable verse the downfall of 
the popular favourite, who tries to invent a new joke instead 
| of “sticking to the wheezes of old.” Mr. Alfred Bryan, the 
illustrator of this annual, shows no signs of falling off in the 
way either of getting hold of popular ideas or of skilfully 
“hitting them off.” 

Henry Whitehead, 1825-1896. Dy the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
(Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—The natural comment of the 
reader on closing this book will be something to this effect: The 
Church of England must be very ill managed or very well 
furnished with men of abilities if she can afford to leave such 
powers as Henry Whitehead possessed virtually unused. For, 
| indeed, he was a man equal to very high work, and he died 
vicar of an obscure mountain parish. At the same time, 
those who knew him well, as the writer of this notice knew 
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par character. He disappointed his friends at the University 


pecause he would not conform to the system of the place. 
Philosophy pleased him, and he studied it with complete success, 
put be neglected other parts of his work. The reading set in the 
College did not please him, and he lived with men far inferior to 
himself, whose tastes were wholly unintellectual, and from whom 
he could have learnt nothing that was academically profitable. 
In after life he avoided almost fanatically all opportunities 
of advancement. This does not wholly acquit the superiors, 
who ought to have sought him out and put him forward 
even against his will, but it helps to account for their neglect. 
That much was lost to him and to the Church, we may say to his 
generation, by this neglect is manifest. When the opportunities 
which he would not seek came to him, he used them to the full. 
In the cholera epidemic of 1854 he was in his first curacy, and 
was still under thirty ; the cholera raged in his district more 
fercely than anywhere else in London. He did all that man 
could do to help the sufferers. This many would have had the 
strength and courage to do, but he set himself to discover the 
cause, and worked out his inquiry with a truly scientific accuracy 
and patience, and with very valuable results. Twenty years after- 
wards, when tardy preferment had come to him, he had to recon- 
cile a parish, full of obstinate prejudice, to a new order of things, 
a new church that was to be free and open, and he accomplished 
it by the use of unfailing tact and patience, Truth-seeking, dis- 
interested—he refused the most valuable preferment ever offered 
him partly because he thought himself too old, but chiefly because 





he was unwilling to “saddle a parish accustomed to High Angli- | 
eanism with a Broad Church parson”—the most steadfast of | 


friends, he will be affectionately remembered by all who knew 
him. We thank Canon Rawnsley for helping to hand on to future 
times the tradition of an admirable personality. 


Wellington: his Comrades and Contemporaries. By Major 
Arthur Griffiths. (George Allen. 12s. 6d. net.)—Major Griffiths 
calls this volume, we do not exactly know why, “The Wellington 
Memorial.” He tells us also that it is “a new move towards 
strengthening, indeed rehabilitating, Wellington in the esteem 
of his countrymen.” ‘ Quis vituperavit ?” some one remarked, 
after listening to a long panegyric on Hercules. We have seen 
in the course of the last thirty years a good many books about 
Wellington. His strategy has been freely criticised, especially in 
reference to the battle of Waterloo, but we cannot recall any- 
thing that would make one fancy the man needed ‘‘ rehabilitation 
in the esteem of his countrymen.” However this may be, we have 
read Major Griffiths’s book with great pleasure. The subject 
is one of inexhaustible interest, and he never fails to deal with it 
in a satisfactory and effective way. The great soldier’s fame 
rests mainly on his Peninsular campaigns. He had much more to 
do than a strategist’s work in bringing them to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Matched against such antagonists, hampered by such 
ailies—the story of the Spanish auxiliaries does something to 
make the Cuban difliculties intelligible—and compelled to use 
such an instrument as the Army of the day, he overcame difli- 
culties apparently insuperable by a patience and a skill which are 
beyond all praise. Moreover, his ditiiculties were enormously in- 
creased by atimid and incompetent home Government, and by 
political opponents who were unscrupulous to a degree diflicult, 
happily, for us to understand. The modern discreditable exhibition 
of partisanship by Radical statesmen and journalists is absolutely 
innocent as compared with the meanness to which the antagonists 
of Wellington stooped. At the same time, it must not be for- 
gotten that he did give them a handle. Hisown tone and temper 
were too obviously oligarchic. On the great Waterloo controversy 
Major Griffiths takes a middle course. The strange story, which, 
if it were true, would do so much to acquit Wellington of rash- 
ness—the midnight ride to Bliicher’s quarters, with its result, the 
certainty that help would be forthcoming—Major Griffiths is not 
disposed to believe. Yet the evidence on which it rests is very 
good. According to more than one witness, Wellington himself 
related it. 


Vanity Fair Album. Twenty-ninth Series. (7 Essex Street, 
Strand. 423.)—Vanity Fair suffers from the usual complaint, a 
deficiency of adequate subjects, this year, perhaps, more marked 
than usual, but is otherwise equal to itself. The frontispiece is a 
presentment of the South African Committee. Various Sovereigns 
follow, Menelek of Abyssinia among them. Then comes the great 
Indian cricketer, followed by Prince Henry of Orleans, unkindly 
pictured with the rapier under his arm. ‘‘ He hates England 
because she sheltered him,” says “Jehu Junior,” with much truth 
His comments are not always so much to the point. More than 
once, for instance, he says of a man that “he is not beautiful.” 
What can it matter, except to a professional dandy? The last 
Picture is entitled “Au Chalet du Cycle,” 





@ rendezvous of |! 


hat there was a certain intransigeant element | cyclists near Suresnes. A number of celebrities and beauties are 


represented. 


The Voyages Made by the Sieur D. B. to the Islands Dauphine or 
Madagascar and Bourbon or Mascarenne in the Years 1669-70-71-72. 
Translated and edited by Captain Pasfield Oliver (late R.A.) 
With Facsimile Maps and Illustrations. (D. Nutt.)—This is 
an elaborate and handsome translation of a book written by 
Dubois in 1674. Captain Oliver’s very thorough introduction 
gives a useful sketch of the early enterprises of France in Mada- 
gascar, when Louis XIV. and Colbert designed to make of that 
island the strategic base of an Eastern empire. The main interest 
of the book, however, is for students of natural history; it gives 
an early account of the very queer fauna of the Mascarenne 


| group. The true dodo was a native of Mauritius, but a smaller 


species of the same type existed in Bourbon, as did also the giant 
land-tortoises, In the seventeenth century birds and beasts on 
these islands had not yet learnt to dread man, and they were 
strangely slow to learn the lesson. Just so in Christmas Island 
at the present day—or only a few years back—the white settlers 
when they wanted a pigeon for dinner merely had to send out a 
small boy with a catapult,—the pigeons let him pot at them till 
they were hit. In Bourbon the native fauna was rapidly ousted 
by introduced species,—pigs, dogs, cats, and, above all, rats. 
These facts reproduce themselves whenever Europeans settle on a 
desert island. In Tristan d’Acunha the rats, escaped from a 
wreck, have become a perfect scourge; cats introduced to cope 
with them ran wild also, and preyed on everything except the rats. 
Similar invasions occur in the vegetable world. Readers of the 
Vailima Letters will remember Stevenson’s struggles with the 
sensitive plant which, introduced as an exotic beauty, became 
the worst of all weeds. 


A Primer of Wordsworth. Witha Critical Essay. By Laurie 
Magnus, B.A. (Methuen and Co.)—The object of this volume is 
to make Wordsworth’s Life and works “easy of access,” and if 
nearly half a century after the poet’s death such a guide be still 
needed, Mr. Magnus deserves credit for his Primer. It is written 
with inteliigence and appreciation, and with that adequate know- 
ledge of his subject that is due to love. No one can write justly 
of Wordsworth who has not found in him the “ healing power” of 
which Arnold speaks, and there is no poet who demands a deeper 
sympathy from the critic who undertakes to illustrate his genius. 
That Mr. Magnus writes with this consciousness is evident. In 
alluding to Mr. Arnold’s selection of the poems as a treasury to 
the uninitiated, he says: “ But to students of Wordsworth, 
the erystal phrases in the most earthen poem, the gleams 
breaking upon the gloom, are, perhaps, more prized for the 
sake of the contrast. His very ignobleness of which we 
were speaking — what is it but the poet’s confidence in 
the sympathetic understanding of his readers.” It is inevit- 
able that in a volume like this the writer and the reader 
should not always think alike, and a few of Mr. Magnus’s 
critical judgments are not likely to meet with general acceptance. 
The Primer has been carefully written, but there no 
foundation for the statement that Joseph Cottle was “ persuaded 
into thinking that he would make his fortune by launching the 
young poets,” Coleridge and Southey. As a bookseller such a 
belief would have been natural and wholly justifiable, but Cottle’s 
conduct to the two poets whom he so liberally befriended was 
that of a loyal friend and not of a tradesman. He had his faults, 
but his generous conduct to Coleridge and Southey in their 
pecuniary straits should be remembered to his credit. 


Art Booxs.—The Studio. Vol. XI. (Offices of the Studio, 
Henrietta Street.) When turning over a volume of this 
kind one cannot help feeling the value of process reproduc- 
tions. The works of the less popular but great artists of 
different countries are by publications of this kind brought to 
the notice of students. The illustrated accounts of Meunier, the 
tragic genius of the Flemish collieries, of Seggantini’s Alpine 
pastures, and Thaulow’s running brooks, alone make the volume 
worth having. The Art of 1897. (Offices of the Studio, 
Henrietta Street.) —This book contains pictures from the London 
and Paris summer exhibitions. The reproductions are exceedingly 
well done. Harbutt’s Plastic Method. By W.Harbutt. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—The author advocates modelling as an educa- 
tional method. He even advocates teaching writing, to a certain 
extent, by means of a flat surface upon which letters and lines 
can be scratched. It is difficult to see the advantage of this; at 
the same time, modelling—that is, reproducing objects in relief— 
must be good training both to eye and hand. It makes the mind 
realise the structure of things, not only their projected appear- 
ance, and is doubtless the best of training for making an artificer. 
Mr. Harbutt advocates the use of plasticine,a sample of which 
is sent with the book. He claims that this substance has great 
advantages over clay, as it has not to be kept damp, and does not 
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crack. It seems a pleasantly working material, something between 
clay and wax.— Historic Ornament. By James Ward. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 2 vols., 15s )—This treatise on decorative art 
and architectural ornament ranges from Paleolithic man, 
with his realistic drawings of the mammoth, to the con- 
ventional ornament of Inigo Jones. Every variety of design 
is included, from Persepolis to the Catacombs. In a second 
volume the same subject is continued, but more especially with 
reference to work on a smaller scale, such as pottery, metal work, 
and furniture. The amount of information collected in these 
two volumes is enormous, and they contain over seven hundred 
illustrations. The arrangement and classification of the material 
is clear and well carried out, and the work is one of great interest. 
—The Dial: an Occasional Publication. Edited by C. 58. Ricketts 
and C. H. Shannon. (L. Hacon and C. S. Ricketts.)—Amid large 
expanses of fine paper are scattered woodcuts, lithographs, poems, 
and prose, all of which are both serious and affected. The best 
thing is the large circular lithograph by Mr. C. H. Shannon of 
the infancy of Bacchus. The breadth and largeness of the com- 
position are decidedly impressive. Drawings. By F. Reming- 
ton. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—This picture-book consists of 
scenes in the Western States, in which the Indian plays the 
principal part. The brilliancy and cleverness are very con- 
siderable, from the point of view of the illustrated newspaper 
and the instantaneous camera. Some of the best drawings 
are those of single figures on horseback. A History of 
Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500-1800. By Reginald 
Blomfield. (Bell and Sons. 50s. net.)—The author traces the 
rise of the Renaissance element in English buildings from the 
reign of Henry VIII., when a small band of Italian artists con- 
nected with the Italian merchant colony at Winchester began to 
make their influence felt. At first the influence was only seen in 
the ornamental details, such as the beautiful terra-cotta amorini 
at Sutton Place. Unfortunately, the influence of the Italian 
artists was doomed to die out. On account of the hostility of 
the Pope to Elizabeth, the connection between England and the 
Roman Catholic countries became suspended, and the place of the 
Italians was taken by Germans. If there was to be a forcign 
influence upon native architecture this change was to be re- 
gretted, as the Germans merely gave us fantastic and debased 
imitations of Italian ornament in the place of the real thing. 
The Italian influence was again asserted when Inigo Jones began 
building after his visits to Italy. According to Mr. Blomfield, 
Inigo Jones was the first Englishman to conceive and plan 
architecture inthe grand manner. Before his time the master- 
builder, rather than the architect, seems to have existed. 
Whether the change from the Elizabethan manor-house to the 
sham Italian palazzo was an advance may, we think, be doubted. 
In the present volume are a number of plans and elevations for 
the proposed palace of Whitehall. To judge from these drawings, 
it would have been vast, scholarly, and uninteresting. Inigo 
Jones lacked that great feeling for form which is so eminent in 
the works of Wren. ‘To see that Wren possessed vast ideas 
we have only to look at his plan for rebuilding London after 
the Great Fire. St. Paul’s and the Exchange were to be centres 
to which great streets were to run, while the river was to be 
embanked. If only the people could have risen to the occasion 
the genius was there who could have produced the most 
splendid city in Europe. But great ideas are usually resented 
by the multitude. Mr. Blomfield has illustrated his book pro- 
fusely. ‘These would be better if they made less pretence at being 
pictures, and were more of the nature of architectural drawings. 
Something more than correct perspective and conventional light 
and shade is wanted to make the drawing of a building a work of art: 
— Early Florentine Woodcuts. By Paul Kristeller. (Kegan Paul 
and Co. 30s. net.)—The greater part of this book is taken up 
with an annotated list of Florentine books with woodcuts in the 
various libraries of Europe. This list is for the expert, who by- 
it will be able to trace to their shelves in the Vatican or British 
Museum the book he is seeking, and from the minuteness of the 
information it should prove most useful. The latter part of the 
work is devoted to examples of the woodcuts themselves. Two 
things strike us: first, the wonderful power the Florentines had 
of forcibly representing form and action in these rough works; 
secondly, the continuance in these book illustrations of the artistic 
formulas of the painters of a previous time. In No. 98, from an 
edition of Boccaccio of 1568, we find the formulas of drapery 
which might have been used by Botticelli. The realistic pictures 
areinteresting. In one of these, No. 105, the congregation listen_ 
ing to the preaching of Savonarola are divided off by curtains, just 
as one sees them now in churches in Italy. There is another 
delightfully naturalistic scene of the husband sitting at table 
holding his wicker-covered “fiasco” of Chianti, waiting while 
his wife is preparing a chicken in a dish before the fire—— 
The Glasgow School of Painting. By David Martin. (Bell and 








Sons. 10s. 6d.)—The account given of this interesting Stroup of 
artists is frankly appreciative, and makes no pretence at Critica) 
analysis. Nevertheless, we welcome these accounts of the Painters 
and the reproductions of their works, as there can be no question 
of the highly artistic spirit and vitality of this most interesting 
group of painters. 

Books Recervep.—Genesis Critically and Excgetically Expounded, 
By Dr. A. Dellman. Translated by Wm. B. Stevenson, BD, 
2 vols. (T. and T. Clark.) Studia Sinaiticn: a Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary. Edited by Agnes Smith Lewis. (C, J. Clay 
and Sons.) A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, By 
Alfred Cushman MclIffert. (T. and T. Clark.) ——he Last 
Things. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Ad Lucem; or, The Ascent of Man through Christ. By the 
Rev. Algernon Barrington Simeon. (Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)\——The Master’s Watchword. By the Rev. Jervis Coats 
(Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.) ——The Christ of History and of 
Experience. By Rev. David W. Forrest. (T. and T. Clark.) 
The Ritschlian Theology. By James Orr, M.A, DD, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Personal Friendships of Jesys, 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. (Same publishers.) Baptism: Wha 
Saith the Scripture? By the Rev. David H. D. Wilkinson, 
(Seeley and Co.) A Short History of the Catholic Church, 
By F. Goulburn Walpole. (Burns and Oates.) The Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church. By F. E. Warren, BD 
(S.P.C.K.) —The Church of the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson, (Longmans and Co.)——Creed and Life. By the 
Rey. C. E. Beeley. (Wright and Co., Beverley.) The Celtis 
Church in Ireland. By James Heron, D.D. (Service and Paton.) 
——The Age of the Renascence, by Paul Van Dyke, in “ Eras of 
the Christian Church” (T. and T. Clark.) ——Sidelights from 
Paimos. By George Matheson, M.A.,D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton) 
——A Year's Sermons. By the Rev. Richard W. Hiley, D.D. (Long. 
mans and Co.)—Vol III., “ Supplementing the course with sermons 
mainly for evening service,” the course being ‘“ based upon some 
of the Scriptures appointed for each Sunday morning.” —— Reasons 
for the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By Rev. Isaac Gibson, 
(G. W. Jacobs, Philadelphia, U.S.)——Romance of a Rose: 






































a Drama. By M.S. (Digby, Long, and Co.) Vow “Humana: 
Poems. By John Mills. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Songs in Many 
Moods. By Nina Frances Layard. (Longmans and Co.)——Th 


Royal Shepherdess, and other Poems. By Dudley Charles Bushby. 
(Digby, Long, and Co.) Candlewicks : a Year of Thoughts and 
By Caroline Tilbury. (Elliot Stock.) Notes on the 
Way. By John R. Sims. (Digby, Long,and Co.) A Tale from 
Boccaccio, and other Poems. By Arthur Coles Armstrong, 
(Constable and Co.)——Verses Grave and Gay. By Poetaster, 
(Thacker, Spink, and Co.) Voices in the Twilight. By 
Cramer Byng. (Watts and Co.) Poems by the late John Lucas 
Tupper. (Longmans and Co.)——Fidelis, and other Poems. By C.M, 
Gemmer. (Constable and Co.)——Lays of Love and Liberty. By 
James A. Mackereth. Ferman Lyrical and other Poems. Transe 
lated by H. Campbell Gelatley. (Williams and Norgate.) 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for January:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazin, 
St. Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review 
of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, Nature Notes, the Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, 
the Victorian, Mothers in Council, Knowledge, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Quiver, the Artist, the Economic Journal, the Sunday 
at Home, the Parents’ Review, Cassier’s Magazine, To-Morrow, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Garden, the Genealogical Magazine, Bel- 
gravia, the Argosy, English Portraits, Chapman’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Encyclopzxdia of Sport, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Law Quarterly, the Imperial Naval and Military Album, the 
Badminton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
Cosmopolis, the Sunday Magazine, the Expositor, the Photogram, 
the Lady’s Realm, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gentle 
man’s Magazine, the Queen’s Empire, the Author, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Vinton’s Agricultural 
Almanack, the Antiquary, the Englishwoman, the Englishwoman 
Christmas Number, London Society, London Society Christmas 
Number, the United Service Magazine, the Clongownian, the Inter 
national Journal of Ethics, the New Orthodoxy, the Illustrated 
Manual of British Birds, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the Journal 
of the Royal Colonial Institute. 








Fancies. 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


— 

Adamson (T.), Studies of the Mind of Christ, 8vo ........ ssna(T. & T, Olark) 4/6 
Akerman (W.), Rip Van Winkle, and other Poems, 12m0 .......eeceeeeeeee (Bell) of 
Allen (F, W.), Nature’s Diary, 1200 .....c.sessessssssssesessessenssnses (Gay and Bird) 50 


Beasley (B.), Reminiscences of a Stammerer, cr 8vo ...... (Roxburghe Press) 36 





Bennett (W. H.) and Another, The Bible Story Re-told for Young People 
ay ly : sad, Olarke) 5/0 
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sabella L. Bird), Korea and her Neighbours, 2 vols. (Murray) 24/0 














































































Critica) Bishop hee) (ne Essentials of Experimental Physiology, 8vo (Longmans) 6/6 
Painters Bro kS (E.) The Confession of Stephen Whapshare, cr 8vo......(Hutchinsou) 6 0 
{uestj Broo! (0 ‘A.), Aveurisms of the Aorta, 4to ....... (H. K. Lewis) 2/6 
aston Browne, (HB), Beauty Culture, cr 8V0 ....0+..ssee-sereeeee (Hutchinson) 36 
erestin bres 24 (RB) The Ballad of Mary the Mother, cr 8vo . . (Buchanan) 3/6 

: eeeeneed (M. H.), The Days of Jeanne d’Arc, Cr 8VO....++.++04 (Gay & Bird) 60 
ys “Rk ), Lectures on the Theory & Practice of Vaccination, 8vo (Bailliére) 12/6 
i Gory (Rie Bimetallism, Cr SVO..........seceeeseeees sessesenseeseacs wearaajabeees (Murray) 76 

‘unded, or ai (Prince Henri), From Tonkin to India, 4to........... (Methuen) 25/0 
n, BD D'or “8 H.), Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter, roy 8vo............(Scott) 6) 
Wry: Daas & P.), Evolutional Ethics & Animal Psychology, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 9,0 
estinign fe Evans (E.) The Stars in their Courses, cr 8V0_......+ eentect (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
J. Cl} " rd (ML) Sand Modelliag for Infant and Junior Schools, 4to...(Philip) 3,6 

whe ee (F. 0), and Another, An Elementary Course of Practical Organic 
ye. By ; OChemistry, EEE  inrisdstneseiatninictiannane eerceveesescererseneees seseeseeeee( LONQMANS) 2/0 
1 Las q e (0.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, cr Svo...........+. ececesee (Murray) 3/6 

ast a Gor m4 t ), and Another, Introduction to Modern Business Methods 
ghton,) q = scr ea sanction pd den veden, dvacdeeuraumaataseresssene ad Leaeres (Macmillan) 2/6 

B ge gt . Elements of Descriptive Astronomy, 8vo (Philip) 76 

¥ the nae (HL) The Old Santa Fé Trail, 8VO ........sss0-e0e en (Macmillan) 14.0 
n, and = (E.) "Law and Politics in the Middle Ages, Svo cccocceres( Murray) 12/0 

C Ser nedy (T.), History of Irish Protest against Over-Taxation, 8vo (Simpkin) 5/0 

ats, pear ee (B.), Whist of the Future, BERG ccnsecses.c0sses0es dibcigpevinene (Sonnenschein) 3.6 
and of Martin (A.), Winning the Soul, and oth mons (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Mills (W. J.), The Royal Gardens, Kew, 4t0 .........s00ccsse0 (Dawbarn) 21/0 

Clark.) Pa a (J. M.), Ordinary Differential Eqaations, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/6 
DD Poekinson (J. P.), The Diagnosis of Disease, cr 8v0 ........4.44+ veeee(Bailligre) 40 
ae Pike (G. H.) and Others, Among the Sailors, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Jesus, Ronquette (Mrs.), Our Polly, cr 8vo....... etsodeoncsess seeececees (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
What sidgwick (H.), Practical Ethics, er 8vo. Kietneadssdonemsencdacerse (Sonnenschein) 4/3 

Mts: Satton (R.), A Short Account of Pevensey, cr 8vo we(Simpkin) 2/5 
“nson, ‘Walsham (W. J.), Nasal Obstruction, 8V0.....e.sssssseseeseesers ey {Baillidre) 7,6 
7 Watson (J.) and Others, The Clerical Life, cr 8vo...,..(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
“ture Younghusband (F.), South Africa of To-day, 8¥0 .vvessssssssesee w(Macmillan) 8/6 
‘turgy 
J BD. 
arrow (#,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
¥ the far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 

Celtiz above 6s. in price. | 
aton, or 

ras NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 

from yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 

ito. J i aturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 

ton.) third S y y y J 
Long. yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
mons | or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 

some ff 
ASOIs SPECTATOR is on Sale reqularly at Messrs. DamrenL 

The : y 

bson, | anp Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
tose: INTERNATIONAL News Company, $3 and 85 Duane Street, New 

peer York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New Yorl:, 

Many U.8.4.; Tue Susscrierion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
Peng ; and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
a 4 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroxp A. Witson Company, 

' Ps Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 

frm & be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 

ong, a saad ° P 

ster, | Cerms of Subscription, 

By # 2 Half- 

weas ' Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 

OM Kingdom Sh S Gaics OT Siri G2 2 

By Including postage to any of the Australasian 

ange Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

; China, &¢........6 NGaNaNisevidbad twadauacashateaXauneiins i a. See O15 S$... 078 
the Tet ee ee ote re —e oe ae 
Z 4 
i | LIBERTY” | SALE OF 
“ew | SILKS, JEWELLERY, TAPESTRIES, 
the STOCK - TAKING CASHMERES, SHAWLS, | GRETONNES, 

SALE VELVETEENS, FANS, MUSLINS, 
ar, COSTUMES, CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
THIS DAY ~ : 

fed and following Days MANTLES, ‘RUGS, SCREENS, 

é = MILLINExY. MATTINGS, BRIC-a- BRAC 

lay Greatly reduced prices in R 

vo all Departments. AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

, 

“7 LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 

he ee ee ee ee ee Powe 
r, O S L E R . 
er, 
y CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 

he § 

w, # ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
% 

my, 

. | 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

lib 

” Wm. & GEo. LAW. 

MN 

1s COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

le 

i 104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

Y = g 

When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
| spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
; FI RST cannot afterwards be remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM 

| OF SUITING THE SIGHT 

| IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 

SPECTACLES |MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 
jand Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonnoy,W.0., 
‘ may be consulted personally frea of ~harge, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 


AE BR. “ial shat: ic} aie deltas Tiplee the dential 

MMU OUG, SO isc. ase. - dee (eam, 06 enn) (Gm 00m cere 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Ciaims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 

Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sam. 

Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 

Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


+» £47,890,455 
“ 6,105,444 


Investment. Income. 








FUNDS — £3,750,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1819. 


S UN 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. ANNUITIES. 
Fidelity Guarantee Bonds. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCES. 
Employers’ Liability and 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION POLICIES. 


Apply for SPECIAL Prospectuses, recently Revised, to 
The GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, London. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of -E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOA TIN A, 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 


sent free on appli- 





‘A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly hecoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 








I AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
4 GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-school, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
FROM DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 
The house is situated on the southern: slope of the Hoz’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Feas for Boys gver Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Kight, 80 guineas; under hight, 60 guineas, NEXI TEKM will BEGIN FRI- 


DaY, January 2ist, 1898. 





JILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., jor 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magda. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYs, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS,  Byildings on hill-side facing due S, 

sheltered from N, and KE. 32 acres of playing ‘fields. Footba!l and cricket 

grounds and carpenter's shop.—List .of snecesses of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 
Healthy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools. Entire charge of Boys whese parents are abroad. 
Howe comforts; limited number reeeived. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 





3 . 

4 RANCE—PARC DE NEUILLY, prés PARIS.— 

Mesdemoiselles BERTRAND et SCHVALBE, Les Marromniers 86, Boule- 

yard Bineau, Neuilly, RECOIVENT. QUELQUES JEUNES FILLE: qui 

étudient la langue et la littérature frargaises, la musique et la peinture (atelier 
de M. Courtois en face); grand jardin.—Réfertnees Pasteurs de Paris. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. ; 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. The NEXT 
TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January llth. Prospectus (post free) from‘the 
REGISTRAR. 





SWISS PASTOR in French- Speaking Switzerland 
L is desirous of taking TWO or THREE PUPILS wishing to LEARN 
FRENCH. Special educational advantiges in thé town where he resides, 
' Excellent refereneas.—'* P,” 13 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 18: Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. 

PrEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earlof Ducie (Chairmau), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Ear] Bathurst, | M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne. Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., | Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1898. 














OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINE*.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kuyineer for Kinployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS w))] be admitted in Sept+ wher, 1898, The Seoretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appouittwents as Assistant Engineers in the Pablec 
Works I epartment, and Thiee Appoin wents as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Uranch, P.W.D, and ene in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Kailways.—For part culars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 

















MHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _  alrts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss 
Natural Sc.ences Tripos, formerly 4ssistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Guirrett Anderson, M.D, The Kev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, aithar Sidgwick, Esq. 





Re athe cactony ng for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Speci! advantages for the Study of Langu:ges, 
Music, aud Art. Visiting Pr. i rs; University Lectures, Bracing cimae ; 






beautiful situation and large erounds, 
Me-demoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, terne. 


References exchanged.—Prospectus, 


} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREP4 RATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS oniy. House specia!ly 
built for this School, electric light, own gronnds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 





lealing London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, | 


M.A, Uxon, 


I and Modern Sides. 


the annua! value of £700. Several Evtrance Scholarships. Terms, £65-55 per 
annum, ‘Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Hcal.Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Catheural Close, Hereford. 


| 


aud picturesque position. 















INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
Head-Mastir, Kev. A, SLOMAN, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 


Engineering Side, Preparstory Department. Fees from £65 to 
£75 a year.—Apply to the HKEAD-MASIER. NEXT TERM BEGINS 


JANUARY 19th. 

\ IDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR.ON-SEA.  Estab- 
lished 49 years. Head-Master, Mr. CONDER, M.A., Trinity College, 

Cambridge, doutle Honours Classical and Science Tripos.s BOYS PREPARED 

for the Public Schools and other Examinations. Football and cricket grounds ; 

chemival laboratory, carpenter’s shop, &.—Full particulars on application. 








enact SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
_ Gr.de Endowed School. PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 








NAVY, and PROFESSIONS, Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest 
fee, 55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M A., Head-Master. 
TORWICH KING EDWARD VI. (MIDDLE) 


SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER is 

take office after Easter Vacation, 1898, 

Salary, £100 per annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 per annum fcr each 
Boy in the School. 

The Master to reside in the Honse adjoining School Buildings, and to pay a 
rent of £25 per anunm, and rates for same 

Number of Boys in School last Term, 250. Candidates to state age (not to 
exceed 45 years), qualification, and whether married or single. 

Applications and testimonials must be sent on or before January 22nd, 
addressed to Mr. P. E, HANSELL, Olerk to the Governors, The Close, Norwich. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS, — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
eleven open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, JANUARY 2lst; thirty-five awarded 
in 1897. ARMY CLASS, free; 12th and 13th places into Woolwich, 1897, and 
University Successes. Kxcellent health-record, Fine historic snrroundings. 
Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


fy ett eaerer COLLEGE, LONDON. 


QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster 
at the close of the present Session. 

Applications, accompanied by such Testimonials as Cindidates may wish to 
submit, should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, March Ist, 1898, 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


a * 
ORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss 
KNIGHT is prepared to RECEICE as BOARDERS Pupils attending the 
above School. Parents who live at a distance can thus secure for their 
Children the comforts and influence of Home, in addition to the educational 
advantages of a Public School. Highest references can be obtained from the 
a otplaaalaaaaataae Miss KNIGHT, Apsley House, Anckland Road, West 
outhsea, 


REQUIRED for this School, to 














A SHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBE, 

M.A. (late of Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), who has had 
15 years’ experience in education, and was for many years House and Form 
Master at a Public School, RECEIVES BOYS from 8 to 15 years of age, to pre- 
pare them for Public Schools and Naval Cadetships, Thoroughly sound educa- 
tion, combined with influences of home-life. 
healthiest part of Devon. 


Large country house and estate in 
NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January 2Ist. 


M. I. GARDINER, | 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical | 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of | 


— 


IN LONDON FOR OXFORD AND 


r\UITION 
T CAMBRIDGE, 





Mr. E. L, HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuiti 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPItg 
for the above at 103 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspondence 





Terms and prospectus on application, 





———___ 
QEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Wongy 
») YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. » 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate), 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.4, 

The SES-ION 1898 BEGINS on JANUARY 20th. The Course incaig 
fil prepsration for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granteq by the 
Universities of London and of Cambridge held annually in December, 

Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON at the College, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 


ii 
COLLEGE, LONDON (For Wongy, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SESSION 1897-93. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, JANUARY 20th, 
Classes in E.erentary Greek and Trigonometry will be held for Students why 
will have matricuixted in January, 1398. Special classes in preparation for 
Matriculation (Jauuary, 1899) will be tormed on the entry of a suficiegs 


nuwber of names. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 





FQ2EDFORD 








YEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FoR Wonmny) 
y YORK PLACA, BAKER STREET, W. , 
| ‘be COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of PRINCIPA, 
| of BEDFORD COLLEGE, Testimonials (not exceeding four in number) ax 
| name of references to be sent in on or before JANUARY 15th, 1898, Twenty 
cc pies of the Testimonials to be forwarded to, and all enquiries to be made of, 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 
9 Pelham Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 











34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress ... 0 soo ccc cos so ooo Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Carriculum, Natorg 
| Sc ence (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
avd Physical Exercises, Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can 
obteined from the Secretary. 


; 


Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 


} 

| 

| 18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 
| 





M OBEWENSTOW. CANFORD CLIFFS 7 
aie 


BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
j Thorongh modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; close to 
sea; high, open gronnd. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD, 


iTINUDOR HALL SCHOOL 
| FOREST HILL, S.E. 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.RS.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, RAM; 
Mons. Pradean (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A M. ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. 





FOR GIRLS 





nasiuw, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy aud Medical Men. 





/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCK SCHOLARSHIPS. 
LEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETILION in MAY NEXT, value from £3 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, onen only to Boys intended for the Navy, 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASIER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


POYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Large honse ani 

grounds on East Coast of Scotland. Healthy, bracing situation ; gravel soi) 

kield for cricket and football in grounds. Preparation for Public Schools an 

Navy.—R. BRUCE LOOKHART, B.A. (Hons.) Cantab, late Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Seatield House, Broughty Ferry. 








N ELVILLE HALL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH= 
Bi SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, well recommended by doctors, 
clergymen, and parents of pupils. Situated on top of the hill, overlooking th 
Heath.—For illustrated Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





.OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
@ SONS of GENTLEMEN, condneted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Koad, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLW 
SOHOOLS, Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under & 
Gymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th. 

Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, The Palace, Ripon ; Professor John Ruskin, Brautw 


Coniston; Miss M, Shaw Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W., and others.—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 











OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 24th. Reference kindly allowed 





\ ATRON or GOVERNESS - HOUSEKEEPER. —4 
] cultnred GERMAN GENTLEWOMAN, speaking English and fluent 
French (Paris), and who has managed in Switzerland both a Pensionnas for 
Young Ladies and a high-class Pension for English visitors, DESIRES a POST 
as MATRON in a good School, or as GOVERNESS - HOUSEKEEPER of 
CHAPERON ina Gentleman’s Family. High English references.—“ FRAU LEIN, 
32 Oakdale Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


\ GENTLEMAN wishes APPOINTMENT as SECRE- 
£ TARY, COMPANION, or TUTOR, boys under 13, Speaks French and 
Spanish fluently ; knowledge of Italian and German. Very musical; travel 
frequently, Europe, Northern Africa, United State, Oanada, Mexico. Highest 
references as to social position and education.—Address, ‘0. H, C.,” c/o Wil- 
ling’s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


7 E-WwW R I 


Literarv, Confidential, Legal. 


— 











Y P T I N G&G. 





Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner street, Cadogan Square, 3.W. 
Excel.ent References, 





be & 
NEXT TERM, JANUARY 18th, 1898. Privaty 7 
ownibuses daily from Moseley and Hand-worth, A Boarding-House (ThorneHil, © 


Established 1:50. Prineipal, Mrs. HAMILTON, | 


Large house and grounds, Gyn B 


“(LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 








| ateainia HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limity, 7 
| a 
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SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, K.C. 
President—The Richt Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN. a 
CIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
ficial Eyes, &c., and eve'y other description of mechanical support 
ithout limit as to loca'ity or diseas3. . 
to the pow Jy and Tuvalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afilicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. } Salles as 
r 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending Sep ember 30th, 1997. _ : 
= ual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guiueas, entitles to 
An ecommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
Ss amount of contribution. E tee : 
tion SORIETIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will bs 


thankfully 


ye 


This SOC 
Limbs, Arti 


received by the Bankers, wlessrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 


t the Office of the Society. 
—e RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





-_— 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
aquates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
ieee or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Hom REEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, ‘Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London, ‘Lelephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookuen, Lonpoy, Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
n| COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


| UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
werkiy exchange of books at the houses 
of Sabseribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of tha ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 








London, 
*)* GUINEA PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE, 
sad January 2ist. Extended Cruise, including Athens, Constantinople, 


Smyrna, Damascus, &c., February 18th, on the S.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3188 tons, 
electric sight, excellent cuisine, accompanied by Mr. Perowne. 


, LFCTURERS: Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Lambert Playfair, Archdeacon Stevens 
Professor Sayce, and Professor Ramsay, 


Details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


1843, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oon ee  £27,000,000 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER: 


: A History of its Origin and Development. 
With a Reprint of the Uniqae Copy of the Earliest Known Editi 
and many Facsimile Il/ustrations and Reproducti 
Epvirep py PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
425 Copies printed on Americar Han '-made Paper at 35s. net. 
Becca Published by DODD, MEAD and CO., New York, | 
pies can be had of their London Agent—B, F. STEVENS, 4 Trafalgar 
Equare, London, W.C. 

















LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF 


SPORT. Edited by the Eart or SurroLkK aNnp Berxsarre, 
Hepury Perr, and F. G. Arnato. Vol. I. Imperial 8vo, 
£1 5s.; half morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £1 15s. net; full 
crushed Levant morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £3 3s. net. 
[Now ready. 
With 20 Photogravure Plates and Hundreds of Illustrations 
in the Text. 





HANDLEY CROSS. By Rosenrt Scrress. 
With John Leech’s Illustrations. Small 8vo, 2 vols., 2s. 


“Tt is safe to prophesy that the new edition will find warm 
appreciation.” —SporrsmAn. 


HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS: Sicries 


and Sketches. By Grorase Gisstna. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
““May be taken as thoroughly representative of him at his 
best ”—Sr. JaMEs’s GAZETTE. 


Author of “ An Erring Pilgrimage.” Crown Svo, 6s. 

“The half-dozen characters are lightly but distinctly drawn, 
the types are well selected, the combination and the plot well 
managed.”—Patu Maui Gazerre. 

“Boththe men and the women are lifelike and distinctly in- 
dividualised.”—Da1ty CHRONICLE. 


WOLFVILLE. By Acrrep Heyry Lewis 
(“Dan Quinn”). Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Full of that rare quality, humour.”—Dariy Grapuic. 
“ Has an air of absolute reality.’—Mancuester GUARDIAN. 





CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 
By H.G. Wetts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“It is a question whether he has ever written anything so 
humorously fascinating.” —Wor_p. 
«A charming volume of essays, full of witty conceits, and 
bright with Mr. Wells’s genial philosophy and easy style.” 
—Patt Mary Gazerre. 


THE SILVER FOX: a Hunting Story. 
By Mariitn Ross and E. (. Somervitie. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

« A very excellent, well-written story.”—Patt May Gazerre. 
« A story very much above the average.” —ATHENZUM. 
“The style throughout is of rare excellence; alike in dialogua, 
description, and its touches of illuminative comment.” 
—SPECTATOR. 


OUR FAVOURITE SONGBIRDS. 


By Cuaries Drxon. Illustrated by Henry Stannard. 
Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. 


A MEDIA: VAL GARLAND. A Trans- 


lation, by May Tomurnson, of Mdme. James Darmesteter’s 
(Mary Robinson’s) ‘‘ Marguerites du Temps Pass¢.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“Tf Mdme. Darmesteter had written her ‘Marguerites du 
Temps Passé’ in English, it could hardly have been in better or 
more charming English than Miss Tomlinson uses.”—Sxercu. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES. 


FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE. 


An Encyclopedia of Indoor Games. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
625 pp., 7s. 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


SHIPS THAT PASS in the NIGHT. 


By Bearrice Harrapen. Seventeenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
3s. Gd. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. 


Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED LIS? 


THE GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. New Vols. 6s. each 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBEB..........cccccccccscccsessoesees The School for Saints. 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON . .. The Outlaws of the Marches. 

Hugh Wynne. 

...The Tormentor, 

GEORGE BARTRAM... .. The People of Clopton. 

OLIVE SCHREINER.. ..Trooper Peter Halket. 


THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE. Introduction by 


J. PENNELL, and a Bibliography. Over 130 Tllus., bnckram, £3 13s. 6d. net 






























































LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI TO WIL- 

LIAM ALLINGHAM, 1854-1870. Illustrated, cloth, 

AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By Joun La 
Farce. Illustrated, cloth, 16s, 

THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. ‘By Anna L. 

ICKNELL ustrated, cloth, 12s. 

LIVES OF TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by Anruvr 
___ Vincent. Ihustrated, cloth, 16s, : 

MARGARET FORSTER: a Dream within a Dream. By 
GrorGre Aveustus Sata. Cloth, 6s. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. By 
Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

WILD LIFE IN SOUTHERN SEAS. By Louis Brcxe. 
Second Edition, cloth gilt, 5s. 

THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 
By Henry Norman. Over 60 Illus, and 4 Maps, Third Edition, cloth, 21s. _ 

SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. By W. Frewen Lorp. 
(Vol. 1I. of ‘* Builders of Great Britain.’’) Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 

SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By H. Larne Gorpony. 
(Vol. IIL. of “* Masters of Medicine.”) Tllustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MODERN FRANCE. By Anprewe Bon. (New Volume 

___of “ The Story of the Nations.’’) Cloth, 5s. 

GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By Mrs, Bricurwen, 

_Author of ‘‘ Wild Nature.” Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 














THE CROWD: a Study of the Popular Mind. By 
GUSTAVE LE Bon. Second Edition, cloth, 6s. 
THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: Middy and Bosun. By 


THEMSELVES. Second Edition. Lliustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIZA wor LAMBETH : a Study of London Slum Life. 


W.8. MaveHam. Second Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


OLD TALES FROM GREECE. By Atice ZimMMErN. 


Second Edition, Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LE SELVE: a Novel. By Ovipa. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LEISURE HOURS IN THE STUDY. 


MacKinnon, Ph. D. ). Cloth, | 6s. 


AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY, By Henry De R. 


Waker. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF MATHILDE 
— a by ArTHUR Symons. Parchment, 7s. 6d.; Kdition de Luxe, 

A LIST OF MR. UNWIN’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
oe ON RECEIPT OF CARD.—GOOD READING, 3rd year, 1s., 
post-free 














Second Edition, 





By James 

















JANUARY PART NOW READY. 


COSMOPOLIS: x An sana or and Tri- Lingual 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Price 2s, 6d.—CoNnTENTS. 

Joun Detavoy. Henry James.—SocraLisM AND THE FUTURE OF FNGLAND. 
H. M. Hyndman.—Notes on New booxs. Andrew Lang.—Tue THEATRE IN 
Lonpon. A. B. Walkley.—THE GLOBE AND THE ISLAND. Henry Norman. 

Les Drevx Partigs. Paul et Victor Marguerite.— Lr Socitatisme Fran- 
GAISE. Jean Jaurés.—Dvc DE RICHELIEU: Lettres surl’Italie. R. de Cisternes. 
Le Livre a Paris. Emile Faguet.—Le THEATRE A Paris. Jules Lemaitre,— 
REVUE pu Mois. Francis de Pressensé, 

Warten. Adalbert Meinhardt.—* ZUKUNFTSSTAATLICHES.” W. Liebknecht, 
—Briers Avs Rom. P. D. Fischer.—Devtscue BicHEer. Anton Bettelheim. 
-—Das THEATER IN BERLIN. Paul Schlenther.x—PoLiTiscHes in DEUTSCHER 
Betevcutune. “ Ignotus.” 


SUPPLEMENT.—Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews 
(English, French, and German). 


London : ndon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1898, Price 2s. 6d. 


1, EprsopEs oF THE MONTH. 

2, THE Test oF Loyatty. By Nevile Lubbock. 

3. THE TrapE-Union Triumpx. By Sir Godfrey Lushington, K.O.B. (late 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs). 

4, SuicrpE BY TrpHorp Fever, By Arthur Shadwell. 

5. PRISONERS IN THE WitTNESsS-Box. By Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley, 

6. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

7. A Correction. By Lord Farrer. With a Note by the Editor. 

8. In DEFENCE OF THE MuzziE. By Gerald Arbuthnot (Board of Agriculture), 

9. EpMunD BuRKE. By Rev. William Barry, D.D. 

10, THE CONSERVATIVE Party anD EpvucatTion. By Athelstan Riley, 

11. A CoLoNnIAL CHRONICLE, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subjeet. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility. —EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 











CONTEXTS. 








JUST OUT. 





In 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 25s, 


PEOPLE OF THE 
PERIOD. 


Al Collection of the Biographies of upwards 
of Six Thousand Living Celebrities, 


COMPILED BY 


A. T. CAMDEN PRATT, F.R.Hist.s, 





PEOPLE OF THE 
PERIOD. 


Price 25s. 


NEVILLE BEEMAN, Limitep, 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, EC, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE, 


Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Society. With a Preface by his Brother, 
WILLIAM WHITE, anda cig Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Saturday Review says:—‘* The little volume makes good reading. Mr. 
White came in contact with celebrities and notabilities innumerable, and has 
something uupleasant and pleasant to say of most of them.’ 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—** Records of conversations at Carlyle’s, at 
Tennyson’s, and elsewhere, which it is a pity to have kept hidden so long.” 


WHAT IS LIFE? Or, Where are we? 
What are we? Whence did we come? And whither do we go? By 
FREDERICK HOVENDEY, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. With many Wiens 
demy 8vo, 6s, 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A Book for 


Architects and the Public. By H. Heatucote Statuam, F.R1LBA, 
Editor of the Builder and Author of ‘‘ Architecture for General Keaders,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations of Contemporary Buildings. Demy 8v0, 
10s. 6d. 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ This is an eminently readable and entertaining book.” 





MR, COOPER’S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST THE 


COUNTY. By E. H. Coopgr, Author of “Mr, Blake of Newmarket.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Sporting Life says :—*' There is not a page to be skipped as we read on scone 
after scene, or a word that we feel could be left ont, full of terse, clever 
remarks, which show the writer to have a deep insight into human nature, and 
to be thoroughly at home both in Parisian life and English country society.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


NOW READY.—TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“THE WRATH OF ACHILLES; 


orn, THE STORY OF THE ILIAD.” 


RETOLD BY 
LILIAN GOADBY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 








Publishers : 
EDWIN, VAUGHAN and CO., 11 and 13 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( ' P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excelle nt facilitie: 2s presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 





ie, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE FAR EAST. 








THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FROM TONKIN TO _ INDIA. 


By PRINCE HENRI OF ORLEANS. 


Translated by HAMLEY BENT. 


With a Map and over a Hundred Illustrations from Woodblocks after G. Vutllier. 
Crown 4to, 480 pp., 25s. 


The present crisis in China lends much interest and importance to the travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley 
of the Bramaputra, which covered a distance of 2,100 miles, of which 1,600 was through absolutely unexplored country. No fewer 
than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The journey was made memorable by 
the discovery of the sources of the Irrawaddy. To the physical difficulties of the journey were added dangers from the attacks 
of savage tribes. The book deals with many of the political problems of the East, and it will be found a most important contri- 
bution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 





“ 4 welcome contribution to our knowledge of aregion that has much of interest in its ethnology and its geography, as well as in its politics, Prince Henry 
has made a contribution towards a solution of the problem of the sources of the great rivers which geographers will value. The narrative is full of interest, while 
the substantial appendices—topographical, zoological, botanical, linguistic, and archeological—give the work a substantial valae. There are numerous excellent 
illustrations, The translation is excellent.””—Times, 


“Tho story of Prince Henri’s wanderings is instructive and fascinating, and will certainly make one of the books of 1898. The book attracts at once by ita 
handsome get-up, its delightful print, and its fine illustrations. The geographer, ethnologist, and scientist are well provided for in copious appendices, and by the 
assiduity with which the customs, traditions, and thoughts of the natives were inquired into. And the general reader is as fortunate as any one. Prince Henri has 
a knack of short, pithy, vivid description, and these strange, unreal people stand plainly before us in this nearly model book of travel. The story of the descent to 
the Brahmaputra from the final pass should satisfy any lover of adventure, The pleasure of reading this book is heightened by the references to English and 
French colonial principles, amd the book is gratifying to a Briton’s pride. The journey was full of awkward and even perilous days, of every description, with 
human and topographical obstacles of every kind to wheedle or bluff. One has a decided respect for Prince Henri.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“China is the country of the hour, All eyes are turned towards her, where she lies on the edge of the Far Eastern seas—immense, inert—a helpless prey to 
the European vultures which are gathering around her, watching for, perhaps prepared to hasten, the approach of her dissolution. It is this moment that Messrs. 
Methuen have opportunely selected to launch the work in which Prince Henri d’Orléans has narrated his journey in 1895 from Hanoi in Tonkin to Fndia. Unlixe 
most princely travels, it was no kid-glove journey, and the Prince and his companions deserve high commendation for the uniform resolution, tact, and cheerful- 
ness with which they faced every difficulty and hardship that met them on their prolonged and devious march. The work of the translator has been well done, and 
the volume is handsomely printed and bound,.”—Liverpeol Daily Post. 


“The illustrations of the volume are admirable in reproduction, and full of picturesque incident. We must certainly accord high praise to the three travellers 
—particularly, of course, to M. Roux—for the faithfal way in which their scientific observations of all kinds were taken and recorded. In this respect many a 
recent English book of travel suffers grievously by comparison. Mr. Bent’s translation is in fluent, idiomatic English, The book may be strongly recommended 
as an entertaining record of plucky travel in important and partly unknown regions.”—Daily Chrenicle. 


“The illustrations are numerous and good, and the book is brightly and pleasantly written.”—Standard, 


“The simple-told story of his journeyings along the sources of the Irawadi is as impersonal as the modesty of its author can make it, but no one can fail to sea 
‘that a max who organised a march through an untrodden country with no help save that of his inert, childish native followers must be possessed of great resolu- 
tion, tact, and courage—in a word, of all those qualities which distinguish the born leader.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The record of the Prince’s latest journey, which is now laid before the world in a handsome volume, shows that he can endure hardships, and—what is 
commonly supposed to be more difficult for a man of his nation—write modestly about them. The illustrations are admirable, and quite beyond praise.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 
‘The operations of the French in China give importance to the publication of ‘From Tonkin to India,’ The numerous wood-block illustrations in this 
volume are artistically excellent.”"—Daily Mail, 


“The French will, at all events, be our worthy rivals if they are guided by the spirt and clear-sighted policy of such an admirable pioneer. Prince Henry’s 
story is as charmingly told as it is full of information, suggestion, and strong perceptive common-sense. It is put before the reader in its text and illustrations 
with an attractiveness which will make it in more than one sense an outstanding book of the season.””—Birmingham Post. 


“Certain it is that the narrative iz as readable as it is valuable, the style in which it is couched being clear and pleasant, concise without being dry. The many 
drawings of places and people are also a large element of interest. The journey was a very plucky performance,”—Globe. 


“It is certain to attract a large share of public attention, and deservedly so,on account of the enterprising character of the journey, and the amount of 
valuable geographical data accumulated.”—Daily Graphic. 


“The book describes a notable feat, achieved in spite of difficulties which sometimes were almost appalling. The Prince’s narrative is interesting as a record 
of pluck andendurance, English readers will feel interested in the story, with its curious mixture of dislike for England and admiration of her splendid success 
inthe East, We may add that the volume is supplied with a good map, a large number of excellent illustrations, native vocabularies, and topographical and 
climatic appendices, which future travellers and colonists will find useful.’’—Daily News. 


“In this book, beautifally printed and bountifally illustrated, Prince Henry of Orleans has here told the story of his wanderings in South-Eastern Asia 
between January, 1895, and January, 1896. With its many reflections on the success of British policy in the East, it is especially worth reading at the present 


time. The illustrations, about a hundred in number, are admirable. They portray scenery or various types of the very mixed races of the regions explored.” 
—Morning Post. 


“‘A very handsome and delightful volume. It will do English folk good to read Prince Henri d'Orléans’ attractive and informing book, which is beautifully 
printed and bound, and has nearly a hundred illustrations.”—Susser Daily News. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS For JANUARY. 


Tue CoMING OF THE Stav. By George Washburn, 
D.D. 


*“Wno Frars TO SpeaK OF ’98?" By William 
O’Brien. 
Tue JEwisH Workman. By John A. Dyche. 


THE Fat oF THE RoMAN EMPIRE, AND ITS LESSONS 
FoR Us. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.0.L. 

How JoserpH ARCH WAS DRIVEN FROM THE STATE 
Cuurcn, By W. T. Stead, 

A Dax’s SHooT1In CuiTraL. By Col. Durand. 

Priest oR Propnet? By J. A. Meeson. 

Tue TRACHING OF CooKERY. By Mrs. Mary Davies 
(late Government Inspectress of Cooker) ). 

THE SHORTENING OF PARLIAMENT. By T. C. Snow. 

MrscaL: a NEw ARTIFICIAL PaRaDIsE. By Havelock 
hilis, 


Tue PLEvNA OF Lazour. By An Onlooker. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W. G. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


JANUARY, 


London: 





1898, 23, 6d. 


By Moira O’ Neill. 
oF A PooR GENTLE- 
By Neil 


No. 987. 
A Lapy’s LIFE oN A RANCHE. 
JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE 
MAN, AND THE LITTLE Wars OF LokN. 
Munro. Chaps, 9-11, 
CamMBRIDGF. By an Oxonian, 
Two Goop Booxs on Sport. By the Right Hon. 
‘bert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
DE LA MUETTE DURING 
By 


Sr Her 
ADVENTURES OF THE OMTE 
THE Reign or Terror.“ La Granv’ BETE.” 
Beruard Capes, 
Ere LanGoaGe, 
ONE Tot 
Tune FrontizR RISINGS AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA IN JHE FokvigN DEPARTMENT. 
THE D 
THE GERMAN PERIL 
Lone Crepit. 
THE LOOEER-ON. 
To THE QUEEN: 
Tue Army PROBLEM: 


By Dr. Lonis Robinson. 


NATURE: A TALE OF San MINIATO 


ICH OF 


New HvuMANITARIANISM, 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING, 
A PROPOSED SOLUTION. 


Edinburgh & London. 





Wm. Buackwoop and Sons, 
NEW SERIES. I N JANTARY, 1593. 
No. 25. ] D. Price 3s. 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Professor H. Sipawicx, 
Drs. £. Carrp, VENN, and Warp, and 
Professor BE. B. TivcHENER. 

ConrTeENTS, 

1, HrGe.’s THEORY OF THE POLITICAL ORGANISM. 

B. Bosanquet. 
2. A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS AN IMPROVEMENT IN 
PsycHOLOGICAL MetTuop.—I, W. MeDonvall, 
3. ON THE LoGicaL SUBJECT OF THE PROPOSITION, 


EK. ©, Benevcke. 

4, Turk DiaLecTicaL METHOD.—I. Professor E, B, 
MeGilvary. 

5. Kani’s Doctrine OF TimE anp Space. J. H. 
Hysiop. 

6. Discussions— 
Mr. stout’s Algedonic Theory. Henry Rut- 


gers Marshall, 

7. Critica, NotTices— 
Andrew Seth, ‘‘Man’s Place in the Cosmos, 
and other E ye," C. Douglas.—Victor Basch, 
** Essai Critiqn mg ’E-thétique de Kant,” B. 
Bosanquet. —W. . M’Kecbnie, “* The State and 
the Individual,’ iW. D, Morrison, 

8. New Books. 

9, PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS, 

10, Norrs. 


WI Lams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don ; or at their Edimbuargh and Oxford Branches, 


THE JEWISH WORLD. 


> 


EsTABLISHED 1873. 

The Penny Weekly Organ of the Jewish Community, 

Correspondents in all parts of the World, 

Trade Advertising Departmeot, 5 Queen Victoria 
Street, EC. Communal Advertising Department, 70 
F; insbur y Pavement, E.C, 

A New Serial Story by I, Zangwill commences 
January 7th. To be obtained at all Bookstalis. 
Subscription, 63. 61, per annum, post-free. 












On January 15th will be published the First Number of 
A NEW MAGAZINE OF HOME EDUCATION. 
Royal &vo, 48 pp., Illustrated, price 1s. net. 
Annual Subsciption, lls. net. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY. 


A Magazine and Note-Book of all-round 
Knowledge and Aids to Memory. 


Prospectus will be sent on application to Miss SHaw, 
The Educational Museum, Haslemere, 


tton Garden 


London: West, Newmay, & Oo., 54 Ha 





Now ready, cloth 8vo, prize 42. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. By 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 16s. 
Second Thousand. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIO- 


LOGY. Volume III. 


Lonpox: WILLIAMS axp NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





GENEALOGICAL AND 

HERALDIC DICTIONARY OF THE PEER- 
AGH AND BARONETAGE, togetber with Memoirs 
of the Privy Councillors and Knights. By Sir BEr- 
NARD Bourke, C.B., LL D, Ulster King of Arms. 
Edited by his Son, 60th Kdition. 1893. Nearly 2,000 
pazes super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 3 London: 
Harrison and Sons, Pablishers, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, po2t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvtTs1pE Pace, TWELVE Guinras, 








Page £1010 0 

MUTIMMIED: sceissssvosessneenssesseseuns - && O 

Quarter-Page..... 212 6 

Narrow Column 310 0 

Half-Column........ 115 0 

Quarter-Column ........ scccrcrccsrce OLF 6 
CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page.. 
Inside Page .. 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and ls. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average tireluve vrovdss, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
146. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 

13s. per ine 
Displayed Advertisements on to space, 
Ter ws? net. 








——__., 


Accident Assurance, 
Accident and Disease Assuranep, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 

Fidelity Guarantee, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £2,850 000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. v IAN, Secretary, 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


‘““THE SPECTATOR,” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligeng, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Syn. 
pathy of, Dogs, selected from ‘the 
Correspondence columns of th, 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find 
welcome,’’—Standard, 


‘*A very interesting series.”—Times, 
“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER sQUamm. E.C. 


eT 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract From A Lecture oN “ Fooos axp 
TREIR VALUES,” bY Dk ANDKEW WILSON, F.RS.E, 
&e.—“ It any motives—firsr, of «ve regard for health, 
and second. of getting full food-valne for money er. 
pended—can be ssid to weigh with us iw choosing 
cur foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being ths 
mest nutritious) shoud be made to replace tea aud 
ccff e without hesita iou. Cocoa is a food ; tea and 
coifee are not foods. This is the whole science ot 
the matter in a nutshell, and be who runs may read 
the ubvious moral of the story.” 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patnons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PresIpDFNT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


Vict-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS, 


DepoTy-CHaInmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W, 
M.D. 


Pursician—J. KINGSLON FOWLER, Ksq., M.A., 


CHarrman—Tho Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER 


DOUGLAS, 
SecrEeTaRY¥—G, H, HODGSON, Esq., MA 


AcTUARY—-FRANK B. WYATT, ksuq,, F.I.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 


Annual Income, £407,694. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to # 


IMMEDIATE BONUS. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Cox 


mMIssion paid for the introduction of business. 


Members, 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTIOS 


ALLY LAKGE Bonusks to the Assured Members. 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years endixg 


May 31st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 
5. — Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SE CURITY with every prospect of the continuance of & 


H RATE OF Bonvs. 


HIG 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


— 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gont and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infant& 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


CHOSEN FOR HOLIDAY READING AT HARROW & WINCHESTER. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 
By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Veperre”). 
From the SPECTATOR.—‘' Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English 


literature produced a writer capable of infusing snch life and vigour into histori- 
cal scenes...... The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.’ 


Now ready, with Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN 
HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N., G.C.M.G. 


By LADY GLOVER. 
i by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
anne 3 G.U.8.1, D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS. P P 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As Sir Richard Temple says in his introduction, 
Sir John Glover was a born leader of men, and it is well that the lives of such 
leaders should be recorded as an example for the next generation of public ser- 
yauts, His widow has written the story of his life with great discrimination.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 
Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. LIII. (SMITH—STANGER) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

%,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present date. 

Nore.—A Full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent «pon application, 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J. B. ATLay. Witha Preface by Epwarp 
Dowyes Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo, 18s, 
SCOTSMAN.—* Mr. Atlay, it will be generally thought, completely exonerates 
Lord Ellenborongh from the charges so recklessly and cruelly brought against 
his memory.” 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive 
Masters, from the Roman Conquest until Now. By E. L. Butcner, Author 
of ‘A Strange Journey,’’ ** A Black Jewel,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mrs. Butcher's narrative is certainly well- 
fitted to meet the wants of a large class who, as she says, won'd like to know 
something about the true Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW WORK BY MR. MACKENZIE BELL. 














NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 
extra cloth, price 12s. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: 


A Biographical and Critical Study. 
By MACKENZIE BELL, 


Author of ‘ Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,” ‘‘ Charles Whitehead: a 
Biographical and Critical Monograph,” &c, 


This is, in effect, the authorised Life of the Poetess, 
being based largely on information and _ letters 
Supplied by her relatives and intimate friends. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY. 





SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. royal Svo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 31s. Gd. 


LODGE’S 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1898. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tenn son, Lady T . 
son, &c. 2 vols, Medium 8vo, 36s, net. ° sited 








BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, N.P. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” 
&c. With 3 Maps, Demy 8vo, 4s, net. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* The volume is a fascinating one, luring on the 
reader from chapter to chapter until the last is reached.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“Mr. Bryce’s book is, in fact, a charming one 
throughout.” 





With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. By Captain 


Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Oorpe, late Special Corre. 
spondent of the Times in South Africa, Author of “* The Relief of Chitral.” 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
FOR PRINCE AND PEOPLE: 


a Tale of 
Old Genoa. By E. K.Sanpers. Crown 8vo, 6:. 

STANDARD.—‘' A romance written not onlv with considerable historical 
imagination, but aleo with a certain distinction of style; and if it is a first effort 
it is one full of promise..,...Each member of the Doria family is drawn vividly 
and with rapid strokes.” 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.—“ Assuredly a book to rea4...... As the tale pro. 
gresses the attention is fixed and riveted, and we find it impossible to set the 
book down until the last line has been reached.” 








ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PERSUASION 


By Jane Austen. With 40 Illustrations by HuaeH Tuomson, and an Intro- 
duction by AusTIN Dogson. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. ‘* Pea- 
cock” Edition. Cloth elegant, 5:, 





NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS: a Story of the 





Grand Banks. By Rupyarp Kipiina, Illustrated by I, W. Tazer. Crown 
Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“ A fine story.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A rattling good book.” 
WORLD.—“ A fine wholesome story.” 
NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
mm : 
CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 


Globe 8vo, 12s, 

SPEAKER.—“ Almost, if not quite, the strongest and most striking of the 
brilliant series of romances to which it belongs.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A splendid romance.” 








NEW EDITION OF VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By H. E. 


Roscor, F.R.S., and C. ScHorRLEMMeER, F.R.S. Vol. I., THE NOWN- 
METALLIC ELEMENTS, 8vo, 2ls.; Vol. IT., THE METALS, New Eiition, 
completely Revised by Sir H. E, Roscor, assisted by Drs. H, G. CoLMan and 
A. HaRDEN, 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
*,* The two volumes as they now stand form the only complete work, up to 
date, on Inorganic Chemistry in the English langnage. 





Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S LEIDER UND 


GEDICHTE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes and a Literary Intro- 
duction, by C. A. BucnuemM, Ph.D., &c., Professor of German Literature in 
King’s College, London, [Golden Treasury Series, 
A Companion Volume to the same Editor’s “ Deutsche Lyrik” and “ Balladen 
und Romanzen ” in the “ Golden Treasury Series.” 





VOLUME V. NOW READY, Orown &vo, 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY DE 


VERE, Vol. V.: INISFAIL, a Lyrical Chronic’e of Ireland; THE IKISH 
SISTERS; EARLY POEMS, Meditative or Devotional Poems, for the most 
part connected with the great Irish Famine, 1846-1849; URBS ROMA; ST, 
PETER’S CHAINS, By AusREY DE VERE. New Edition. 





SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND 


FINE ART. With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics. By 8. 
H. Burcuer, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Hon, 
LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. Edited, 
with Critical Notes and Translation, by Professor 8, H. ButTcuer. 





With Portraits, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. 
CHURCH TIMES.—‘‘Its interest never flags from beginning to end 
hope that this volume will be widely read and appreciated by many to whom 
hitherto the Vicar of Wautage has been only a name.” 





MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 
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NEW AND RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





ENGLISH. 


The Warwick Shakespeare. Under 
the General Editorship of Professor HERFORD. 
The MERCHANT of VENIOE. Edited by H. L. 
Witners, B.A. Is. 6d. 
OORIOLANUS. Edited by E, K. Coampers. 1s. 6d. 
wag 0 | tet FIFTH. By G. 0. Moors Smita, M.A. 
8. ie 
behig oe ng NIGHT. Edited by A. D. Inyzs, M.A. 
Ss. 


AS Ling A LIKE IT, Edited by J. C. Smurra, M.A. 
3. 
RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by 0. H. Her- 
ForD, Litt.D. 1s. 6d. 
agers. Edited by Eomunp K, Cuamsers, B.A. 
8, 
JULIUS CESAR. Edited by A. D. Inves, M.A. 1s. 
HAMLET. Edited by E, K. Cuampers, B.A. ls. 6d. 
es get THIRD. Edited by G. Macpona.p, 
A. 8. ° 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited by E. K. 
Onambers, B.A, 1s, 
OYMBELINE. Edited by A. J. Wratt, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
The TEMPEST. Edited by Frep. S. Boas, M.A, 
1s. 6d. (Others in preparation, 


HISTORY. 
The Oxford Manuals of English 


History. Edited by C. W. 0. Oman, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 1s. each. 


No. 1. The MAKING of the ENGLISH NATION, 
B.C. 55—A.D. 1135. By C. G. RoBERTSON, 
B.A., Fellow of All Souls College. 

No.2. KING and BARUNAGE, A.D. 1135-1328. 
By W. H. Hutton, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of 8t. John’s College. 

No. 3. The HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, A.D. 1328- 
1485. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. 

(In preparation. 

No. 4. ENGLAND and the REFORMATION, A.D. 
1485-1605. By G. W. Powers, M.A, formerly 
Scholar of New College. 

No.5. KING and PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1603-1714. 
By G. H. Waxetine, M.A., Lecturer in 
History at Wadham College. 

No. 6. The MAKING of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
A.D. 17141832. By ArtHur HassaLt, 
M.A., Student and Tutor of Ohrist Church. 


The Warwick History of England: a 
Simple and Pieturesque Account of the National 
History from Karly Times to 1896. With many 
lilustrations, 3s, 6d, 

A History of the British Empire. By 


the Rev. Epaar Sanperson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Man on the Earth: a Course in Geo- 
graphy. By Lionet W. Lypr, M.A., Bxaminer 
in Geography to the Oxford Local Examination 


Board and the College of Preceptors. Fully 
Illustrated, 2s, 
Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical 


Manuals, By W.G. Baker, M.A. Illustrated. 
No. 1. —— ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
s. 6 


No, 2. The BRITISH ISLES. 2s. 
No. 3. The BRITISH COLONIKS and INDIA. 2s. 
No. 4, EUROPE (except the British Isles). 2s. 


No. 5. The WORLD (except Europe and the British 
mpire). 2s. 


A Synoptical Geography of the World : 
a Concise Handbook for Examinations and for 
— Reference, With a Complete Series of 

aps, ls, 


MATHEMATICS. 
Layng’s Euclid.—Euclid’s Elements. 


Wita Notes, Examples, and Exerc'ses. Arranged 
by A. E. Larne, M.A. BOOKS I. to VI., with 
XL, and Appendix; and a wide Selection of 
Examination Papers, 3s, 6d. 


Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2s. 6d.; Book I., 1s.; 
IL, 6d.; III, 1s,; IV., 6d.; V. and VI., together, ls. ; 
XL, ls. 6d. 


Layng’s Arithmetic. By A. E. Layne, 
M.a. In Two Parts. Part I. now ready, ex- 
tending to Decimals and the Unitary method. 
2s. 6d., with or without Answers. 


Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises, for 
Junior and Middle Forms (5,000 Exercises), 1s. ; 
with Answers, ls, 6d.; Answers alone, 6d. 





LATIN. 


Caesar’3 Gallic War. Books I., II, 
IV., V., and VI, Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by JoHN 
Brown, B.A. With Coloured Map, Pictorial 
Illustrations, and Plans of Battles, ls. 6d. each. 
Book IIL, 1s. 


Virgil’s Hneid. Book I. Edited, with 
patent ia &c., by Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. 
8. 


Latin Unseens: Graduated Specimens 
of Prose and Verse. Junior Section, 3d. ; Senior 
Section, 6d, 


First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose. 
By W. ©. FLamMsTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 2s. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin 
Prose. By W. 0. Fuamsteap Watters, M.A. 
2s.—K EY, 2s. 6d, net. 





FRENCH. 
A First French Course. By J. J. 


BrvuzEmakeg, B.A., late Examiner to the College 
of Preceptors, &c. 1s. 6d. 


A Second French Course. By J. J. 
BrEvuzemMaKER, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


A Complete Course of French Com- 
position and Idioms. By Hector Rey, French 
Master in the Qhurch of Scotland Training 
College. 3s, 6d. 


A Comprehensive French Manual. For 
Students reading for Army and other Examina- 
tions, By Orro C, Nar, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d, 


A Manual of French Prose Con- 
struction. By J.G.ANpERSON, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 5s. 

[Nearly ready, 


SCIENCE. 
A Text-Book of Geology. By W. 


JEROME Harrison, F.G.S., Chiet Science Demon- 
strator for the Birmingham School Board, 
Fourth Edition, much Enlarged, 3s. 6d, 


Hygiene and Physiology. By H. Row- 


LAND WAKEFIELD, 2s, 6d. 


Elementary Physiology. By Professor 


ArnswortH Davis. 23, 


Elementary Botany. By Josrern W. 
OxtvER, Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal 
Technieal School. 2s. 


A Text-Book of Heat. By Cuartzs H. 


Draper, B.A., D.Sc., Lond., Head-Master of the 
Boys’ High School, Woolwich, 4s. 6d. 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By R. 
Paani B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
4s, 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and Hydrostaties. (Theoretical Mechanics, 
Kiementary and Advanced.) By R. H. PInKEr- 
ton, B.A. 3s. 6d 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Professor J. D, Everert, 
D.C.L., F.R.S, Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly 
Kevised and much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
18s.; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s, 6d. each. 


Part I.—MEOCHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &e. 
Part II—HEAT. 

Part IIIL—ELECTRIOCITY and MAGNETISM, 
Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT, 





Blackie & Son's Complete Catalogue of Educational Books post-free on application. 





London : 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 








NOW READY, price One Shilling, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1898, which con 
other Contributions :— 


THe WipoweEr. By W. E. Norri 
LALLY TOLLENDHAL. % Chaps, 13, 
THE CHEVALIER D’ANTAN, 

LIsETrTE, 

A Woman LEARNED AND WISE, 

POETRY AND PIPEs. 

TrincoLox. (Conclusion.) 


tains, &Mong 





rt 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, 


OLD TRACKS AND NEW 


LAND-MARKS. Wayside Sketches in Crete 
Macedonia, Mitylene, &c. By Mary A, Watzy,’ 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author 
and from Photographs. In 1 vol. demy 870, };: 


NOW READY. 


CRETAN SKETCHES. 3; 


R. A. H. Bickrorp SmitH, M.A,, FS, 
Author of ‘‘Greece under King George,” and 
late Commissioner of the Cretan Relief Con. 
mittee. In 1 vol, demy 8vo,63, With 9 Full-page 
Illustrations by Melton Prior. 

“It is impossible to dip into this sketch-book 
even at random, without being rewarded by a gooi 
deal of entertainment and not a little useful ip. 
formation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW EDITION. 


MEMORIES OF _ FATHER 


JAMES HEALY, Parish Priest of Littie Bray 
and Ballybrack. With a Portrait. .A New ani 
Cheaper Edition, being the Third, In 1 vu. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 





Somes emterpouetinen 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 


INDIA: from Subaitern to Commander-in-Ohiet, 
By Field-Marshal Lord Roperts or Kanban, 
V.C. Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes con- 
tain Portraits on Steel and Copper. In2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 30s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, 


Author of ‘‘ Consequences,” “La Bella,” & 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW EDITION. 


ACTE. By Hucu Wesrsony, 


Author of “‘The Deliverance of Robert Carter.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 65, 
**One of the best historical novels since ‘The 
Last of the Barons’ and ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ ”’—Saturday Review, 


A NEW EDITION. 


NO RELATIONS. By Hectos 


Mator. A New and Cheaper Edition, with up- 
wards of 70 Illustrations, In 1 vol. crown 8¥0, 
5s. 

“A cheap edition of a book which, within the short 
space of a year, has reached the almost unprece- 
dented sale of 200,400 copies in France, and which 
has been there awarded the valuable academical prizé 
of M. Monthyon, cannot fail to meet with appreci 
tion in this country.” —PREFACE. 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE DANVERS JEWELS. 


By Mary Cuotmonpexey, Author of “ Diava 
Tempest,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 23. 


NOW READY. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Ecer- 


Ton CasTLE, Author of “La Bella,” &. A New 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Not merely an able but a remarkable book, pro 
viding substantial reasons for a belief that in the 
person of the previously unknown author the ranks 
of living English novelists have received an impor- 
tant accession...... One of the most striking novels of 
the season.” —Manchester Examiner. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SO%, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queet 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6€0.’S LIST. 


With 2 Diagrams, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 
Authors of “The History of Trade Unionism.” 


‘Tt is not too much to say that these two volumes, the sequel and complement 
to the ‘History of Trade Unionism,’ published by the same authors in 1594, 
contain amongst other things by far the most complete and authoritative exposi- 
tion that has been collected yet of the facts which go to make the 
histories of trade unions.” —Zimes, 


Price One Shilling. 


A VINDICATION OF THE BULL “ APOS- 


TOLICA CURA:” a Letter on Anglican Orders, By the CarRDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP and BisHops of the Province of WESTMINSTER. 
[On Monday nert, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. crown Svo, 7s, 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. With a brief Autobiography, Edited, at Cardinal Newman's 
request, by ANNE Moz.ey. [On Monday nect, 


NINTH EDITION, Revised and Corrected, Svo, 183. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. With 


English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By the late Tuomas 
COLLETT Sanvars, M.A.,, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
[On Monday nect. 





With 2 Plates, and 177 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 63. 6d. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF EXPERIMENTAL 


PHYSIOLOGY. For the Use of Students. By T. G. Broprr, M.D., 
Lecturer on Physiology, St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School. 
On Monday next, 





THIRD EDITION, Revised, feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


LOVE’S FRUITION: Poems. By Atrrep 


Gurnky, M.A, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Author of “The Story of a 
Friendship.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEEPING FERRY, and other Stories. By 


Marearet L. Woops, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.” 

“Mrs. Woods has a literary style whose purity and freshness are merits 
attained by very few writers of to-day...... The opening chapters of ‘ Weeping 
Ferry’ are rich in promise, and the very first paragraph of the prologue gives a 
picture of autumn sweetness which cannot fail to charm all who read it.” 

ee eae NG —Daily Mail, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRAR:. 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. By A. 


Conan Dorie, New Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. [On Monday next. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithfnl anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


—.. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office. 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 6s. 


"We despair of giving to those who have not read this beautiful romance an ade- 
quate impression of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, the freshness, 
subtlety, and distinctness of its dialogue, and the poignant interest excited in the 
fortunes of the leading dramatis personz.””—SPECTATOR, 

“ The curious, complex, many-sided nature of the Swedish monarch, the charm 
he exercised on all brave and generous-minded men with whom he came in contact, 
his rapidity of decision and action, his strange superstition and his undaunted 
valour, are set forth with skill and convincingness, M, E, Coleridge has done very 
well indeed,”—DaILy CHRONICLE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. James 


ADDERLEY. Third Thousand, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—** Will be welcomed by all the large number of readers who 
enjoyed the same author’s ‘ Stephen Kemarx.’” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLANcHE CLouGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Speaker.— The memoir is thoroughly worthy of ite subject, and must earn 
the gratitude of every reader.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 


Truth.—* The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences 
of the year.” 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition. 
By R. H. Bacon, D.S.0., Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Daily Mail,—“ As fascinating as it evidently is complete and accurate.” 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By Statin Pasna, C.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. Wincatr, D.S.O. New 
and Popular Edition, 6s. 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET, By Rennes 


Ropp, C.B., O.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Poll Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Rodd’s ballads as a whole reach a high level of 

achievement. They have much of Macaulay’s ‘ go,’ and something better than 
Macaulay’s rhetoric.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW BOOK. 


A COCKNEY COLUMBUS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Just ready. 





FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE. 


With Pictures of the Irish Capital in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols., 
with 2 Portraits, 21s, 
** Extremely entertaining.”—Sketch. 
“In its pages Dublin of the Eighteenth Oentury lives, moves, p2lpitates before 
you as though it were a panorama passing before your eyes,’’— Weekly Sun, 
“ Pleasantly chatty, interesting, and amusing.”’—Punch, 


MORLEY ROBERTS’S NEW BOOK, 


STRONG MEN AND TRUE. 3s. 6d. 


*‘T am sure Mr. Kipling would be the first to admit that ‘The Onderdonk,’ 
the initial story in Mr. Roberts's new volume of tales, is equal to his best in 
the same line; and more—that it has a touch of Victor Hugo.” —Vanity Fair. 

“Tt would be difficult to find any better or more entertaining collection of 

arns.”—Scotsman, 

“The book is one that would delight a boy.’”’—Daily News, 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 


HIGH PLAY. 6s. 


‘Mr. Fenn creates many striking situations, and portrays his characters with 
admirable strength and finish.”— Scotsman. 


F, ©. PHILIPS’S NEW NOVEL. 


POOR LITTLE BELLA. 6s. 


“Mr. Philips never allows our interest in the heroine to flag.” 
, re —Pall Mall Gazette. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORY. 


ANOTHER’S BURDEN. 3s, 6d. 


“Mr, Payn has the secret of never growing old, and this latest of a long series 
of delightful stories is as fresh as the first novel he ever wrote.”—Standard, 


TWO NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE AMAZING JUDGMENT.| iY SISTER BARBARA. 
By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. By LADY POORE. 





DOWNEY and CO. (Limited), 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Eprror, but 





to the PupLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 


JUST PUBLISHED, FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED IMMEDIATELY. SECOND EDITION NOW Ta Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE? 


By JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of “The Birthright,” “All Men are Liars,” &. 
With Three Full-page Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD says :—‘‘ A powerful and convincing portrait of a really uncommon nature.” 
THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘ A fice stirring story, full of incident and adventure, and told by a man thoroughly conversant with the character. 


mstics of the people with whom he is dealing.” 


By the Same Author. Twelfth Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Joseph Hocking, 


With Three Faoll-page Illustrations by Harold Piffard, 


THE SPECTATOR says:—“ This volume proves beyond all doubt that Mr. Hocking has mastered the art of the historical romancist, ‘ The Birthright’ is, in 
its way, quite as well written, as well constructed, and as full of incident, as any story that has come from the pen of Mr. Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley Wey man,” 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


CONCERNING TEDDY. _ By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 


LITERATURE says:—“ Oharming from every point of view.” THE STAR says:—“ Better than anything we have yet seen on the subject,” 
SECOND EDITION | OF CUTCLIFFE HYNE’S NEW BOOK, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE ‘PARADISE’ COAL-BOAT. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 


THE PALL MALL GAZKTTE siys:—‘‘In his tales of the sea, in his pictures of life on reckless traders, in his types of care-devil seamen, Mr, Hyne is only 
equalled by Rudyard Kipling.” 
THIRD EDITION OF HARRY LINDSAY’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8yvo, cluth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


METHODIST IDYLLS. By Harry Lindsay. 


THE SUN says :—A most admirable attempt to throw into permanent form some portraits of the old and vanishinz Methodist...... 
teartily commended.” 








Can bo cordially and 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


A DESERTER FROM PHILISTIA. By E. Phipps Train. 
bp rptlncncor sm i :—“ The motive of this story is one of living interest, and only a writer with an uncommon sense oi the reai tragedy and pathos of life 
coult ave couceived it, 


THE CHARMER: a Seaside Comedy. By Suan F. Buttock, Author of “ By Thrasna 


River,” &c. Illustrated by Bertha Newcombe. Crown 8vo, clotn 33. 6d. 
THE ECHO says :—“ Mr. Bullock bas never written anything i in the style of comedy that is at once so witty, so humorous, and s» genial.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF MABEL. A New Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By Rarrorp 


PYKE. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Milanie Norton. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s, 64. 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—** A quaint and fascinating story...... as fantastic as ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’...... 


books of the season.’ 
ARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOO 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE “OF NELSON. By W. Crark Russeu t, Author of “ The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. With Photogravure from the famous ‘* Hoppner”’ Portrait and 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, very handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
THE MANCHESTER COURIER says :—" We doubt if any more attractive record of the brilliant services of this intrepid and undanuted maker of history has 
been published than this volume. It is to be commended for its comprehensiveness and conciseness, its vigorous and easy style, and its wealth of riches froma 
patriotic point of view...... Altogether a sterling “— fitting tribute to splendid heroism. 


EMENT SHORTER’S N®&W BO 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE: "Sixty Years of Books. ‘and Bookmen. By Cuemenr 


SHORTER, Author of ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté vans her Circle,”? &. With full Index, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
THE TIMES says :—“ The cleverest retrospect of the literature of the reign that we have seen.” 
TRUTH says:—* Will take a permanent place as the most clear, saccinct, well-written, and judicial of handbooks of literary reference...... As interesting as it 


is instructive.” 


IDEALS FOR GIRLS. By Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound for presentation purposes, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
THE DAILY NEWS says :—‘‘A better book to put into the hands of girls just growing into womanhood could hardly be found.” 


WORK-A-DAY SERMONS. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. With Photogravure Portrait of 


the Author. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound for presentation purposes, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
THE MANCHESTER COURIER says :—*The object of this book is to link the simplest, actions of life with eternal truths, to cast a ray of heavenly light 


apon our daily experiences, and to bring the common events of our life under Divine influence.” 
BY THE LATE WM. BRIGHTY RANDS. With Introductions by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 


LAZY LESSONS AND ESSAYS ON CONDUCT. § [Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 340 pp., 3s. Gd. And 
LILLIPUT LECTURES. F cap. 8vo, buckram, 192 pp., 2s. 6d. 


THE SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ We recommend them warmly a all grown-up people who, hiniee preserved a childlike attitude of spirit towards the secrets 
of heaven and earth, have the care of children not yet grown up upoa their hearts and hands. 


ORGEAS AND MIRADOU. By Freperick Wepmorz, Author of “Renunciations,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d 
THE ATHENZUM says ‘—"'The beautiful story of ‘Orgeas and Miradou’ is specially typical of Mr. Wedmore’s power of expressing and translating tie 


poignancy of human emotion.’ 


THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN, AND THE DEVIL. By Courson Krrvanan. Long 8vo, 
wrapper, ls; ahs gilt, 2s. FIFTIETH THOUSAND. Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to ave hundred sigued and numbered copies, with Photo- 
gravure from Portrait drawn from life, 33. 6d. net. 


IN CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY. By Lovrsr Cuanpierr Movtroy. With Illustrations by 


Ethel Reed. Crown 4to, linen boards, 6s. net. THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—" Quite a little gem of a children’s book.” 


“IF I WERE GOD”: a Conversation. By Ricwarp te Gatuienne. Long 8vo, wrapper; 
1s.; cloth gilt, ls.6d. FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS: an Allegory. [Fcap. 4to, art canvas, gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d- 


THIRD ED 
THE PALL ee ‘GAZETTE says :— A very beautiful allegory...... The author s deep reverence and exalted phantasy never ring false,” 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY (‘ Madge” of Truth), 


MANNERS FOR MEN. Long 8vo, cloth, round corners, 1s. Fifth Large Edition. And 
MANNERS FOR WOMEN, uniform with “ Manners for Men,” ls. Twentieth Thousand. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“Fer enewte ige of the etiquette of society Mrs. Humphry is not surpassed by any writer of the day.” No one knows 
better than she how girls ought to behave, and here she gives them most useful information and excellent advice......Mrs. Humphry knows as mach about dinners 
as about dress, aud is competent to tell ber fair reader what to provide as well as what to wear.’ 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, 19 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.O.; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “ SprcraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 8th, 1093. 


Belongs to the best among the gift. 



































